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THE COSMIC UNIFORM OF PEACE 
By WYNDHAM LEWIS . 


I 


other people besides myself have found an object-lesson 

in how a main problem of Europe—and of Asia—may be 
solved, by the simple and salutary process of uprooting: experi- 
ence of the war, confirming as never before the vanity of force, 
when that philosophy is invoked by the mystagogues of national 
“sovereignty”: these experiences have tended to transform me 
from a good European into an excellent universalist. 

In a pamphlet of mine, published in 1941, I analysed the Axis 
propagandist attacks of that time upon “Anglosaxon maritime 
universalism,” as they termed it. Mine was counter-propaganda:, 
but much of the argument has a validity beyond the special plead- 
ing of the moment. 

Coming from the sea, and now the air as well, we poke our 
noses—so went the Axis argument—into every corner of the 
earth. Settled and ancient earthbound societies, replete with the 
pieties of Blut-and of Boden, are obliged to suffer this intrusion. 

The average European lumps together, beneath the label “An- 
glosaxon,” all whose tongue is English. Circumstances did noth- 
ing to dispel this illusion. From the Mediterranean to the Pa- 
cific. Yankee agents, if not armed men, swooping down from the 
air, or disembarking from ships, are today ubiquitous, in a way 


F eiter sent derived from living in America, which 
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that Germans and Russians, or Frenchmen, Italians, or Greeks, 
have never been—none, in fact, except the British. Indeed the 
Americans have outmatched in global ubiquity even John Bull. 

“With all that the ocean and the air take with them of elas- 
ticity and freedom, of intangibility and in a sense rootlessness” 
(1 quote from my pamphlet) these great maritime nations— 
erroneously confused because of their common tongue—had 
introduced a new, as it were abstract and fluid, principle, into 
world affairs. Such was the Axis picture, designed to be a crush- 
ing indictment. 

In my war-pamphlet I pointed out how the English were of 
all people the least susceptible to racial doctrines, or even to 
thinking in terms of soil, of rootedness. Their roots being as 
much in the sea as in the land, and having regard to their phe- 
nomena] dispersion, it is but natural that should be so. 


This accidental sort of universalism, possessed of no philo- 
sophical background, is not of much significance—except that 


it has saved the Briton from certain manias. It certainly is not 
the species of universalism I am talking about here: though it 
might provide a not unuseful groundwork for an international 
outlook. Whereas with the American it is quite another matter. 
In him we should expect the nearest approach to an international 
outlook it.is possible to find, in a world still given to nationalist 
rivalries—It grieves me to say that this is not the way most 
Americans look at the matter. 


I have used the expression “good European.” As to a good 
American, he, it appears to me, cannot but be a universalist (the 
term internationalist is conditioned too much by its past use to be 
a feasible alternative, though if you are not a nationalist, you 
are surely an internationalist in some sort). 

I should perhaps have asked your indulgence before citing 
the American for purposes of illustration. But I will be glad 
if you would allow me to continue, for without referring to 
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America I could not state my case at all, anymore than Karl 
Marx could have dispensed with industrial Britain. 

To make of America, then, merely another nationality, neither 
more nor less—like the German or the French—would be an 
ambition limited indeed. The destiny of America is not to be 
just another “grande nation”: but to be the great big promis- 
cuous grave into which tumble and there disintegrate all that 
was formerly race, class, or nationhood. 

That the average American is unaware of this peculiar destiny 
is true, as I have observed. He does not regard himself as a 
solvent—he does not even realize that it is largely through 
American action, in this war and the last, that what had endured 
in Europe for two thousand years has almost overnight been 
dissolved into a bubbling chaos. That that Sickle which re- 
sembles the Crescent should fly over Vienna and over Berlin, 
seems just a news-item like another. But this unawareness in 
the rank and file is not important. A cat or a reindeer are not 
aware that they are those things. 

It is what happens that is important. And, of course, that it 
had to happen this way: that the great abstract reservoir of hu- 
man beings labelled America (black, white, and yellow, Irish, 


Polish, Syrian, Swedish, Russian, German, Italian) the first great 
“melting-pot,” should be instrumental in bringing about the melt- 
ing of other pots, where the various elements had so far remained 


obstinately intact. 

Two average Americans however have displayed awareness 
of their peculiar destiny: the late Mr. Willkie, in his simple 
hoosier-like fashion—like a starry-eyed bear, who had been taken 
a breath-taking trip around the globe, and found it was not much 
bigger than a football after all: and then Mr. Henry Wallace, 
who always seems good-naturedly bubbling over with the good 
tidings of international brotherhood, rather like an old-fashioned 
type of English labor-leader, before they all became the yes- 
men of the opposition. 
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Many, more philosophically endowed, needless to say possess 
this awareness. In Wallace or Willkie, meanwhile, may be 
seen the enlightened villager, become aware of, as it were, a novel 
cosmopolis. Not a Utopia: just somewhere in which armed 
groups are not incessantly menacing each other, and throwing 
all ordered society back into a primitive savagery every few years. 

Of course, Willkie and still more Wallace, had in mind other 
advantages besides the absence of war. They saw that many 
other evils might be superannuated likewise. But the more and 
more destructive wars by which our life is at present stultified 
is the most timely issue. 


Now for a long while I thought a great deal about peace. I 
even as a writer took action—as one would if one saw a child 
applying a torch to a building in which one knew many people 
were sleeping. I am now conscious that I thought too much 
about peace tout court—detached that is from those things by 


which it is conditioned. A society in which children are not en- 
couraged to play with torches, should have occupied my thoughts; 
one in which men are not encouraged to remain children all their 
lives, and mischievous inhuman children at that. 

For a start, never trouble even to think about peace at all 
until you have abolished the principle of “sovereignty” which 
invites to rivalry and to showdowns. The equivalent of state 
sovereignty for the individual man would be the right to coun- 
terfeit, to murder, to rob. No one will have to rack his brains 
how the peace may be kept once national sovereignty is liquidated. 

But what about planning for peace, someone might enquire— 
seeking to devise machinery to maintain it? Is that quite useless 
too’—-There may even be impropriety in answering this ques- 
tion at all. Yet perpetual disappointments are not good for mo- 
rale. This much I think may be said—that such planning for 
peace is to put the cart before the horse. To call a conference 
to examine the causes of war—a conference unlikely ever to be 
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held—would be better. Better still would be to call a conference 
to inaugurate a new era. As it is, war is so much a part of the 
structural pattern of the old systems, that and all other forms of 
competitive savagery, that to call a conference, where a group 
of men prepared to use force if they do not have their way, their 
pistols beside them on the table as they debate, sent there to 
outsmart their neighbours at all cost, that seems on the face of 
it unpromising. 

At the moment at which I write it is proposed to reassert the 
sovereign rights of all nations, irrespective of size or other limi- 
tations. We should of course, instead of this, be insisting upon 
small states merging themselves into larger units, not the per- 
petuation of insignificant polities, the accidental creations of a 
world very different from ours. To go into a conference insisting 
that Russia and Santo Domingo possess the same voting power, 
as we did at San Francisco—so that two Santo Domingos outvote 
the Soviet Union—is as dangerous as it is silly. 

The fact that the Soviet Union is rapidly absorbing a number 
of small states, which ought to be a matter of general satisfaction 
—for it is a step in the right direction, i.e. political monism— 
is instead a subject of scandal and reproach. A world-state can 
only come piecemeal. It will never be the result of a fiat. 


A Middle West educationalist of note has placed at 500 years 
the interval that probably separates us from a single social sys- 
tem for the entire planet. Half a millennium seems too pessi- 
mistic. This computation is based I suppose upon a consideration 
of the backwardness of most communities. (That point I shall 
take up presently.) Or it may be the outcome of a rough guess 
as to how long it will take for all small sovereignties to be ab- 
sorbed, by the process of war and revolution, into one great sov- 
ereignty—as we see today Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Roumania, Austria, Yugoslavia, and doubtless quite a few other 


states becoming a new group of satellites in the European and 
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Asiatic state-system known as the U.S.S.R. Great Britain proba- 
bly will lose dependencies to that great aggregation of power. 
At least half of China—with Manchuria, Korea, and Mongolia— 
should come under the same control in the immediate future. 
So great a body as that will represent must continually attract 
more satellites. 

It is in all likelihood by such a process as we may now observe 
that the universal society will come about. When there are only 
“sovereign” monsters left, they will, judging by all prece- 
dents, attack each other. But all wars today are, as Mr. Lippmann 


two 


has justly remarked, “wars of domination and annihilation”: 
not wars “of limited objective,” as formerly in Europe. In the 
end one monster will gobble up the other. Then there will be 
one political body there, throughout the world. 

I have been treating these increasingly large states as if they 
were celestial bodies. I might know that a certain star contained 
a race of beings :mbued with principles of social’ justice, whereas 
another neighboring star, threatening to collide with it, con- 
tained nothing but a race of Yahoos. Nevertheless, as far as the 
question of the collision went, what degree of civilisation was to 
be encountered among the parasites of their respective bodies 
would have no relevance. And when states get so large it is 
their mass, their size and weight, we have to consider, as if we 
were physicists. 

The rate at which weapons of greater range and destructive- 
ness are being designed suggests to me that the ultimate pacifica- 
tion of the earth may be much nearer than the pessimistic esti- 
mate above quoted. 


As regards the gigantic proportions being assumed by Russia, 
nothing can be taken for granted: the death of Stalin might be 
productive of a great convulsion. The U.S.S.R. as the result of 
violent rivalries could break up, though I have no reason to sup- 
pose this is likely, indeed it appears to me improbable. Mean- 
while this rapidly waxing aggregation is so violent in its action, 
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that it must drain of its ancient identity what it absorbs.—There 
might even be as many as six powerful and violent political mon- 
sters in existence ata time. But at last they must, it would seem, 
coalesce. 

I indulge in such guesswork for no other reason than to com- 
bat the discouraging estimate of 500 years of war. One hundred 
years or less would be my guess, if the present tempo, especially 
of inventions, is maintained. There will always of course be a 
certain amount of scuffling around. But the era of great wars 
will end when a projectile is produced so powerful that it will 
wipe out the Bronx or Brooklyn at one blow, or some other equal- 
ly decisive deterrent, such as a serviceable gas of extraordinary 
potency. 


II 


To be the cradle of this novel principle, to be the antechamber 
of a world-state, the United States of America had to be very 
large. Its area is, in fact, so considerable that “regionalism” 
cannot be altogether absent: though the great uniformity of 
thought and daily habits reduces this to a minimum. 

Mr. Allen Tate, in the Spring 1945 Vircinta QuaRrvERLY 
Review, has much to say that is interesting upon that American 
problem child, the “region.” He himself, of course, belonging 
to no less a region than Dixie Land, has regionalism in his blood. 

The universalist is assailed by him with the acumen that we 
would expect of so practiced a controversialist. Much that he 
says, were things very different from what they are, I should be 
disposed to endorse. But while I find his excellent article most 
helpful in its clarity, I would like to make a few observations. 

First of all, glancing through its text again, I do not think 
that men are so concerned with smallness and bigness as he as- 
sumes: or with “provincialism” and its opposite. Indeed, pro- 
vincialism is a word that has lost most of its meaning. 

As to size, the world looks less impressive in 1945 than ever 


‘This was written before the atomic bomb was used.—KEditor. 
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it did. It looks about the size America, or Europe, used to look 
only a short time ago. And as to culture, a universal culture— 
one intellectual and emotional standard in place of a plurality of 
standards—is with us already. 

In the region of ideas, the “melting-pot” is in full operation, 
Further, the traditions and beliefs inhering in these so-called 
“regions” are subject to dissipation and decay, and what is very 
much to the point, no new “regions” will take the place of those 
now moribund. 

We shall have a full fledged universal culture long before 
we have a universal society, unfortunately. Nationalizing forces 
will still for a long time be at work, interfering with a unity that 
ignores their conventional frontiers, tollgates and “alien” re- 
strictions. A true internationalism will be in being, while an 
ever more rabid nationalism will affect to believe it can never 
occur. 

Today a regionalist, in the cultural field, is a mere archeologist. 
You will see how this must be if you take one by one the “re- 
gions” into which the North American continent is mainly di- 
vided. There are the New England States, the Southern States, 
the Middle West, the West, Canada and Mexico. 

Mr. Tate has been associated with a movement in the South- 
ern States, the manifesto of which was entitled 7/1 Take My 
Stand. This movement produced many good things, and one of 
the best writers in the field of creative fiction alive, Faulkner, 
belongs to it. “That renascence is over,” Mr. Tate tells us. And 
who will pretend that New England, to take that next, could 
flower again, culturally? 

As to the Middle West, that has flowered, pictorially, and is 
still doing so. A painter from those parts went to Munich and 
came under the influence of a movement known as Neusachlich- 
keit (which stood in somewhat the same relationship to Hitlerian 
Blut und Boden as Marinetti’s Futurism did to Fascism). He 
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returned to the Middle West and started building up a pictorial 
consciousness specifically Middle Western. 

There is of course some sense in these local, departmental, 
nationalisms. Nature has a very different aspect in, say, Mexico 
to what it has in Quebec. The visual material of a countryman 
of Rivera must always be most unlike that of a compatriot of 
Gagnon, the French Canadian, unless he choose to inhabit an ab- 
stract universe of pure form, like Mondrian.—But standardiza- 
tion proceeds apace, and the inhabitant of Mexico City will in 
the end be indistinguishable from the dweller in Montreal. 

In Canada “regionalism” is resented by the contemporary Ca- 
nadian very much and is almost defunct. This inhabitant of a 
sort of icebox resents extremely being regarded as a species of 
Eskimo. The fur cap has vanished from Toronto, except for 
an occasional old-timer. The snowshoe has been superseded all 
over Canada by the ski. And when the tourist from the United 
States arrives, muffled up in furs for the occasion, the inhabitants 
of Upper Canada are apt to enquire if he feels cold—or did he 
imagine himself on a visit to the Pole? 

Now I know that with Mr. Tate and his friends a serious eco- 
nomic and cultural principle is involved: with some even what 
they regard as a religious principle. With them it is nothing 
climatic or picturesque. And beyond that, on the animal level, 
I might agree with anyone who asserted that never again would 
such romantic looking beings as the voyageurs and trappers of 
the traditional North, nor as well-dressed and vivid people as 
the present peons at a Mexican market, be found in those places. 
Centralization abolishes local colour; and not only colour. 

In the public libraries, in the city where I live just now, there 
is a large section, perhaps a third, of the fiction shelves labelled 
“Western.” Grown men devour these stories. For Time has 
its regions, too: and many prefer to live fifty or a hundred years 
back. They are stagecoach people: they are contemporaries of 
the Oregon Trail. 
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Where Mr. Tate is ridiculing the “Let’s get closer to the 
Chinese” cry, and all similar political uplift, I find myself in 
agreement with him. But where he is combating the notion that 
knowledge of one’s fellow men, of other races, means that you 
“cease to fight them”—when he expresses a doubt as to the truth 
of that, he has, surely, forgotten the United States of America. 
There men of all colours and breeds mingle in its great cities, 
and they do not use tanks and bombers to express their disap- 
proval of each other.—Given one state, men do not do those 
things. 

Again I seem to detect a slightly primitive assumption in what 
he says next. But I will quote. 

“Europeans are fighting one another today not because they 
didn’t ‘know’ one another.” 

This “Europeans fighting one another” seems to accept the 
notion favoured by the publicist that the little children spon- 
taneously fly at each other’s throats because they are such fe- 
rocious little devils (especially Europeans, who are a/ways at it). 
—Of course the reality is not quite like that: and if Europe 
were one state, as is the U.S.A., there would be no “fighting.” 

Whatever may be said in future of Mr. Churchill, there is 
one thing I am sure will be held to his credit: namely that he 
alone, of all modern, or as far as I know ancient, statesmen, 
proposed to two great states a common citizenship with his own: 
with France and with the United States. To join up, in short, 
and have no more nonsense. 

But the regionalists of France, and the regionalists of the 
U.S.A. weren’t having any. They like that nonsense, alas, too 
well to say good-bye to it, as do for that matter regionalists of 
Mr. Churchill’s own country. 


III 


Next | will turn to a very different man from Mr. Allen Tate: 
namely Mr. Henry Miller.—Mr. Miller’s “region” is the capi- 
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tal of France, Paris. He was born in Brooklyn, but he is far 
more frantically delighted with Paris than people ever are about 
the place to which they belong, even the most confirmed re- 
gionalist. 

When I met Miller in New York in 1940 (whom I liked, I 
should perhaps say) he had just been shipped back from Greece 
—a new “region” he had discovered with a rapture that was 
literally timeless. For he embraced the whole of Hellenic an- 
tiquity and the present population in one indiscriminate, burn- 
ing accolade. 

For the remainder of his days, he informed me, he proposed 
to live in the Orient. I could not imagine anyone exchanging 
Paris for Pekin: but his heart was among the junks and pagodas, 
so it was good-bye Place Notre Dame des Victoires. 

However let us listen to Henry Miller—I quote from the 
Sunday after the War: “What a curse it is for a man to trot about 
the Globe . . . be so adaptable that he can live anywhere, root- 
less, nomadic, the eternal wandering Jew who acquires every- 
thing and possesses nothing.” 

This was a blast against a French writer called Morand, who 
instead of sticking to Miller’s beloved France, gallivanted about 
with all sorts of countries, even with the States, if you please! 

The perfect man should be full of “antagonisms, hatreds, and 
prejudices” tco, he tells us: and Morand, whom I have not read, 
is apparently one of those people who do not hate all other peo- 
ples—“hate their guts,” I should perhaps have said. 

To be so prone to displacement as are Miller and myself is “a 
curse.” But that is only in the present epoch it seems. For he 
has a vision, elsewhere in the same book—he ecstatically fore- 
sees, thousands of years hence, a world in which all this will be 
contemptuously discarded, and men; mingling in perfect brother- 
hood, will be as much at home in one part of the globe as in the 
other. (I quote)—“The people of the earth will no longer be 
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shut off from one another within states, but will flow freely over 
the surface of the earth and intermingle.” 

Unless they want to be the recipients of Miller’s curse, “the 
people” must meanwhile stay put, replete with parochial preju- 
dice and hatred.—All I can say is that I, as does Miller, prefer 
to step up a little the chronologic process, in my own case; move 
about more freely, and not remain shut in within the borders of a 
single state: and I should of course be rejoiced if our example 
were followed by the laggard multitude.—-I find it difficult to 
understand why Miller should so inconsistently dissuade others 
from doing what he does himself. Also, as to hatred, Miller 
himself is a very gentle person. How can you with such a parade 
of fiery conviction condemn the “cosmopolitan,” and the next 
minute pass into a prophetic trance, in which it is granted you to 
gaze upon a beautiful scene, far far away in the future, in which 
mankind has gone cosmopolitan? Then, presumably, you awake 
from your sibylline transport, catch sight of a contemporary cos- 
mopolitan, strolling past your window, with a pair of shoes he 
has bought in Constantinople, and clothes of obviously American 
cut, and you shake your fist at him and shout your contempt of 
all transgressors of frontiers and hobnobbers with other than 
their own home folk.—All this happens in Paris, though it ought 
by all rights to happen in Brooklyn. 

This kind of emotional writing makes me somewhat dizzy. 
But do not let me leave Mr. Miller without congratulating him 
upon Reunion in Brooklyn or without saying how much I en- 
joyed the published fragments of his Air-Conditioned Vacuum. 
There he is at home once more in the U.S.A. and it is a lulu! 
Somebody funked publishing it, but I hope that somebody will 
yet do so. 


There is something that I have never seen seriously chal- 
lenged; namely this notion that to have roots (as if one were a 
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vegetable or a plant) is a good thing for a man: that to be root- 
| less is a bad thing for a man. 
1H The exact contrary, of course, is the case. To be rooted like a 
tree to one spot, or at best to be tethered like a goat to one small 
i area, is not a destiny in itself at all desirable. It is a matter of 
surprise that the bluff of the rooted boys has never been called 
—I mean radically so, by a plain statement of the excellence of 
what is the opposite of rootedness. 

As we have with us, in this article, as good an illustration as 
can be found, I will take myself. I am just as much at home, if 
not more so, in Casablanca as in Kensington; feel in no way 
strange in Barcelona—like equally (when the circumstances are 
auspicious) Paris, London, or New York. 





I probably feel most at home in the United States, not be- 
cause it is intrinsically a more interesting country, but because 
no one really belongs there any more than I do. We are all 
there together in the wholly excellent vacuum. 

The sight of the root depresses me: and I Anow in this country 
that everyone has left his roots over in Poland or Ireland, in 
Italy, or in Russia, so we are all floating around in a rootless 
my elysium. 

i Never having been in the West or South, I cannot say what 
a it feels like to be there. But in the Midwest and East, where 
I have lived, it feels just grand to be drifting around in a sea of 
Poles, Lithuanians, Irish, Italians, Negroes, Portuguese, French, 
and Indians. It is the kind of disembodied feeling that I like. 

But to be earnest. No American worth his salt should go 
looking around for a root: or such, in all modesty, I advance 
as a not unreasonable opinion. For is not that tantamount to 
giving up the most conspicuous advantage of being American, 
which is surely to have turned one’s back on race, caste, and 
all that pertains to the rooted state? 

American citizenship is in a different category to any other 
If you consider what emigration to the New World 
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means, for say a Central European peasant or artisan, or an in- 
habitant of Asia Minor, you see at once that it is a kind of death. 

This man who has made up his mind to depart, says good-bye 
to all his relatives and friends, whom he will probably never see 


again, as if he were about to leave them for another and a better 
world. And indeed for him it is a kind of heaven to which he 
is going—a heaven of beautiful tiled toilets, a place in which you 
drive about in your own dream-car, which purrs happily as with 
exultation you guide it along a beautiful, smoothly shining 
road; a “better world” in which you speak a strange new lan- 
guage, the language God speaks, as it were, namely the President. 

All his relatives see him off, with tears in their eyes. He 
looks back at the life he is leaving forever a little wistfully. 
And just as if he had, in fact, gone to Heaven, some of these re- 
latives, after a while, follow him there. 

Then actually the ceremony of initiation that accompanies the 
acquisition of American citizenship is of a peculiarly solemn 
character suggestive of something more (as indeed it is) than a 
mere transference of allegiance from one government to another. 
The rite is of a religious order: for in becoming an American, 
it is not a nationality that is being assumed, but a new way of 
life, universal and all-inclusive in its very postulates—in a New 
World which has recently been regenerated and renewed by a 
New Deal. 

Tolstoi had much to say about patriotism, which bore the 
imprint of his massive common sense, and abhorrence of the tricks 
by which men are enslaved. In order to demonstrate what be- 
coming American is mot (I mean ideally, of course, and histori- 
cally) 1 will quote a passage from “Christianity and Patriotism,” 
an essay wherein Tolstoi is vigorously engaged in the task of 
attempting to unseal people’s eyes. The myth of the starry- 
eyed Russian peasant, and his veneration for the “little father” 
and so on is his target. 

“They talk of the love of the Russian masses,” he writes, 
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“for their faith, their Tsar, and their government, and yet there 
will not be found one commune of peasants in the whole of 
Russia, which would hesitate for a moment, which of the two 
places to choose for colonization—(1)Russia, with the Tsar, the 
little father as they write in books, and with the holy Orthodox 
Faith in its adored country, but with Jess and worse land, or 
(2) without the little father, the white Tsar, and without the 
Orthodox Faith, somewhere outside of Russia, in Prussia, China, 
Turkey, Austria, but with some greater and better advantages 
. .. For every Russian peasant the question as to what govern- 
ment he will be under (since he knows that, no matter under 
what government he may be, he will be fleeced just the same) 
has incomparably less meaning than the question as to whether, 
I will not say the water is good, but as to whether the clay is 
soft and as to whether there will be a good cabbage crop.” 

No one I hope would be so determined an idealist as to deny 
that there are any immigrants to the U. S. A. who have not shifted 
themselves over here for precisely the reason described by Tolstoi 
in the above passage: in the pleasurable expectation of better 
conditions of life, better wages, less interference, less war. 

But should one of them suddenly take it into his head, in later 
years, to leave the New World, then there would I believe be 
something more difficult to dispense with than the Tsar, the 
little father, or the Orthodox Faith to deter him. 

How shall we define this? It is very different from pious 
attachment to the soil, which scarcely exists in America, or to 
historic tradition. No: it is attachment to the absence of these 
things. 

It is attachment, I should say, to a slightly happy-go-lucky 
vacuum, in which the ego feels itself free. It is, it seems to me, 
something like the refreshing anonymity of a great city, compared 
with the oppressive opposite of that to be found in the village. 
Everything that is obnoxious in the Family is encountered in the 
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latter: all that man gains by escape from the Family is offered 
by the former. 

Freedom and irresponsibility are commutative terms: such 1s 
a definition of freedom proposed by me in a book published in 
1926. The more he is beset by duty, the less free a man is. I 
am not saying the more happy he is, nor would I resist the re- 
joinder that you can have too much of a good thing. 

Here I am doing my best to detine, wherever it leads, some- 
thing I have constantly felt in this country, as I have lived in its 
cities. London is a village compared to New York. One has 
a most pleasant disembodied sensation, as I have remarked, 
among all these herds of Italians, Germans, Jews, Irish, Negroes. 

There are few friendships, such as exist in Europe. Every 
man is @ little bit your friend, and will call you Bill or Fred or 
Jim after he has known you half an hour. But you will never 
become Ais Bill: there are too many other Bills for that.— 
Friendship is a responsibility! 

I am quite serious when I say that this is what Heaven must 
be like—agreeably inhuman, naturally; a rootless, irresponsible 
city (for everyone is agreed that Heaven is a city, so what the 
confirmed agriculturalist will do it is difficult to see) where 
the spirit is released from all the too-close contacts with other 
people (others who get “in your hair” or are all the time “under- 
foot”) but where everything is superficially fraternal. 

Now having analysed something I have invariably felt all about 
me, while in America, I will return to the citizen, making up 
his mind to emigrate ovt of it. Where he would be going there 
would be no Americanism—there would be something far more 
solid; there would be friendships that chain down—a marriage 
that was, of all things, a friendship as well—there would be 
tradition telling you it “wasn’t done” or that it was—saddling 
you with a thousand duties and obligations. But would he like 
all that after his prolonged immersion in this sort of ether? 
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Unless the inducements were very strong, he would decide I 
believe to stop where he was. 

In my desire to define what I think I see in this abstract 
country, for whose destiny I have so much enthusiasm, I may 
here and there have shown too little discretion. 

There is another thing I ought to say. I would not have 
you understand me to be saying that I feel no allegiance to the 
people among whom I was brought up, or to the country whose 
urbane and disciplined intelligence has afforded me the opportun- 
ity to say what I have to say, in a manner that no other I know 
of could have done. I have for the English a special feeling 
which I experience for no other people. But this domestic at- 
tachment does not restrain me, and has never developed into an 
obsession for one valley or one downland, for one family of little 
wayside pubs, or one small white-cliffed fishing port. 


IV 


Five hundred years seemed to me needlessly cautious, as the 
interval likely to elapse before human society evolved from a 
many-headed monster into a single-headed organism. And you 
will recall that one factor which I supposed must have led to so 
discouraging an estimate was the problem of human backwardness. 

No one, unless he is a politician who finds they give him 
less trouble that way, wants the general run of men stupid. If 
the human average were more highly endowed, life would be a 
far pleasanter place. In consequence, if one is obliged to refer 
to this very unfortunate sluggishness and backwardness of the 
majority, one is not (unless one is as I said a racketeer politician) 
elated at the spectacle. Only a stupid fellow, with an itch to crow 
over his less “smart” fellows, would suppose that it was. It is, 
in fact, a depressing subject. But to my mind such a scrutiny is 
apt to lead to a contrary conclusion from that it generally pro- 
voked when the scrutiniser is occupied with the problem of change. 
All intelligent men at the present hour are unavoidably dis- 
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couraged. The scholar, the artist, the research worker, and so 
on, ask themselves despairingly when, if ever, will conditions be 
settled enough for them to be able to work, to be productive, to 
recover from this vast routine of wastefulness.—They are in no 
mood certainly to have their attention drawn to the mental pro- 
cesses of mankind in the mass. Paradox as it seems, however, I 
believe that perhaps in the proper study of that mass lies the 
solution, just where no one would look for it. 

The main fallacy is I suggest to gaze hopelessly at the mass 
of men for an answer—when passionately demanding-—“How 
long, oh Lord, how long?” They can give you no answer: for 
they have nothing to do with change, or with advancement of 
any kind. But they are docile and incredibly easily led. What 
is more they have a pathetic desire to be led. They can move 
quickly enough when told. Such are the kind of facts to study. 

Now for heaven’s sake do not let us confuse this study with the 
Fiihrerprinzip. Neither you nor I want heroically to lead—at 
least Ido not. Nor is it my wish that such gullibility and docility 
should be taken advantage of by some heartless ruffian, if for no 
other reason because that would not make life more easy for me. 
—Because a warcrazed politico in a prostrate Germany, ruined 
by war and inflation, called himself a Leader, it is sincerely to 
be hoped that a// leadership will not forever after be looked at 
askance. 

Very naturally, it would, as I began by saying, be far better 
in every way if people were less irresponsible, more capable, of 
more vigorous intellect. But it is mot that fact—the fact of the 
way in which the conservative mass slows down all movement— 
that is the decisive factor. 


This is a subject upon which I have written a great deal. But 
instead of quoting myself, let me quote Prof. Harold Laski. 


He has some excellent descriptions of men’s essential helplessness. 


Man is not a political animal, that is where we have to start. 
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Nothing is so rare as a sense of the State, as Mr. Harold Laski 
has pointed out. 


The context of their lives which is, for the majority, the 
most important is a private context. ... They set their wills 
by the wills of institutions they rarely explore. They do 
not examine those wills to give their own a rational relation- 
ship to them. They obey the orders of government from 
inertia. 


So it is quite just to say of the “main body of our population” 
that “the abyss which normally separates its mental habits from 
those who rule over it means that, for the most part, neither can 
penetrate the mind of the other.” 

On the other hand, to quote again from the same excellent 
observer, “The individual who stands apart from his fellows is 
unlikely to be their master.” 

But it follows from this that the main body of the population, 
the ruled, has for its master a man or a small group of men who 
differ from it only in awareness, in “savvy,” and in smartness. 
The masters do not “stand apart” from the obedient mass, and 
the abyss that separates them is quantitative rather than qualita- 
tive. They desire the same things, their wills are cut out of the 
same material, only one has the power to satisfy his will, the 
other has not. 

Now there are people who do not desire to be masters, yet who 


possess an awareness equal to the average ruler, and something 
better than mere smartness. They have other ways of satisfying 


their wills, and have no taste for pushing other people around. 
This is a class of men very limited in number. 

It is unfair to level at these people the “Mr. Ivory Tower” 
epithet. For it is obvious that no man can devote his life to 
speculative or experimental activities—engage in physical re- 
search, for instance, acquire what it takes to produce a William 
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James, or a great artist like his brother—and engage in the whole- 
time job of ruling men. 

But since you have to have a class of men, whom you label 
“Gntellectual” if you wish, in order to produce one man of great 
ability, in that field, the “ivory tower” line of attack remains 
merely the natural reaction of the average schoolboy to the 
“swot”—or of the dullard who puts himself in a position of de- 
fence against the mental highhatting he angrily anticipates. 


So far then we have the following groupings accounted for: 

(1) The “main body of our population,” with too little educa- 
tion or leisure, mentally too slothful, or intellectually too poorly 
endowed, to do more than regard government as they regard the 
weather; good, bad, or indifferent, and hope for the best. The 
designs of its rulers are a dark and, as Mr. Laski says, unexplored 
mystery. The Radio and Press tell it what is happening and 
what to think about it. 

(2) Next is the small group of people who rule this great 
mass—in the modern state so great a mass that the act of ruling 
and of being ruled is a very abstract, impersonal, affair. 

(3) In a sense standing apart—as, in order to observe, in 
order to value, you must, though by no means does it follow that 
you stand apart haughtily, or unkindly—is that small group 
amongst which is to be found those men whose researches or 
whose intellectual influence—scientific, political, and philosophical 
theorists—change the face of the world. They impose a new 
pattern upon the ruled and ruler alike. Adam Smith, Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Charles Darwin for instance belonged to 
this class. 


In connection with this vague outline we should have to note 
that there is such a thing as an appetite—a great thirst and hunger 
for power over people. This is a thirst and hunger of a very 
different and lower order to that of the enquiring mind, aiming 
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at power over nature, or at the mastery of truth. All statesmen 
let us hasten to add are not power-thirsty. There are American 
presidents—Jefferson is an obvious case in point-——who are con- 
spicuous exceptions to that rule. 

The best hope of the world, of course, is always in some mar- 
riage of the disinterested statesman and such members of class 
number three above, as may possess gifts valuable- for the 
conduct of government. But that is the A.B.C. of the situation. 

A knowledge of the helplessness and (for it is mere in- 
sincerity to use a more flattering word) the dullness of the “main 
body of our population,” is possessed, unfortunately, by a great 
assortment of people. In these different types of person, that 
knowledge evokes very different responses. 

In one it evokes a predatory reaction. ‘What a crowd of 
suckers!” is how that reaction would gloatingly express itself. 
There is the cannonfodder reaction, and the reaction of the sales- 
shark. 

This defencelessness will arouse in one man compassion (for 
if anybody is born poor, what leisure has he got to use his wits, if 
he has any): in another it will arouse contempt. And often that 
tontempt becomes malignant contempt. 

The Pressman or corrupt politician who is parasitic upon 
this great boob of a public, as he regards it, can hardly do other- 
wise than despise it. And here is obviously a very great danger. 
All that separates or distinguishes this kind of parasite from 
his victim is a certain smartness; this has secured for him a posi- 
tion of advantageous detachment. The more he is cut out of 
the same cloth as the poor “common man,” the more likely he is 
to feel, at his worst, a really venomous scorn. The fortuitous 
power, to which he has no natural right, goes to his head. 

Much of the chaos in our modern communities derives from 
this situation. The Radio and the Press are themselves parasites 
upon Democracy: and when Bryce asserts that it is impossible to 
imagine modern parliamentary democracy without such agencies 
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of Public Opinion—so that in fact they are democracy—that is 
like saying that it is impossible to imagine an elephant without its 
ticks, or a dog without its fleas.—It would be truer to say that 
you cannot have a true democracy with a Radio and Press, unless 
the Jatter are in the control of the public. 

At this point complexities have to be brought into the picture. 
For it is easy to say, “The main body of our population,” and 
leave it at that: but such a simplification is confusing. It is 
necessary to recall that in that main body are to be found great 
industrial magnates, just as much as their workmen; physicians, 
lawyers, admirals, generals, and so on, in addition to the host of 
salaried workers. On the whole the “educated” and “unedu- 
cated” are as politically inept one as the other. 

So much for that great majority, the “main body,” which has 
to be infinitely split up. On the other hand “intellectual” is a 
term which can be shown to cover a social landscape in which 
there are surprisingly lofty peaks but also levels embarrassingly 
wanting in elevation.—There, again, there is a majority—of this 
minority. And it has very little more political discernment, cer- 
tainly than the other Majority, the “main body of our popula- 
tion.” 

This process of rough analysis requires the mention of a final 
complexity. It is this: the “main body of the population” are, 
on the whole, incapable of anything resembling abstract thinking, 
yes: they are easily confused by a political generalisation, or are 
at the mercy of a slogan. (This is in part due to lack of train- 
ing). But all have their share of the various skills required to 
secure a livelihood. Each has his quota of genius. But it is 
not political genius! 

Practically all are stupid politically. And all politically are 
utterly defenceless: which is the penalty of mental sluggishness. 

They do not fight very hard for their liberties. They are so 
busy being good obedient children, though amazingly uncritical of 
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the authority imposing the laws. The “Captain of Képernick” 
comedy is the classical example of this.—One is inclined, as a 
result of a scrutiny of this sort, to ask oneself whether the whole 
idea of “liberties” is not something artificial, that has been im- 
posed upon the generality by highspirited individuals like Hamp- 
den. Yet, as Europeans, we recoil from that surmise. The right 
to air our views is very dear to us—the right of free speech, 
of free assembly, and the rest of it. If a man says to us that in- 
discriminate “free speech,” just as with “free competition,” is 
antisocial, our reaction is to brand him a knave or a fool. 

A “sense of the state” is, it is true, a European notion. In 
Asia theocratic government, of some kind, has been the rule. Is 
it possible at all, for great numbers of people to possess a sense 
of the state, especially in such immense communities as ours? 
And, lastly, there is always the question, as formulated by the 
religionist, as to whether men ought, in this mainly pagan sense, 
to possess a sense of the State? The State, they assert, should be 
a part of the Divine scheme of things. The Tsar, the “little 
father,” the object of Tolstoi’s impatient scorn, occupied a mysti- 
cal, a priestly, r6le, much more than Western kings.—So it is a 
natural question to put to oneself, whether people are intended 
to concern themselves in politics, any more than they participate 
in questions of doctrine in religion, or play a part in the ad- 
ministration of the Police. 


I hope I have not introduced too many complexities. There, 
however, is the situation as I’ see it, very much abbreviated.— 
Because one is apt to be disgusted at the callousness and apathy 
of the majority of people at such a juncture as this, when the 
world has to be remade, at their indifference as to what is happen- 
ing to them, or to anybody else, one is disposed to blame them 
too much. It is always the Jeaders to whom blame must be at- 
tached. 

However all that may be (and this has perhaps developed into 
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a digression) if I were to indulge in guesswork or prophecy— 
like predicting what period of time must elapse before the only 
logical thing, one society, for ome poor little earth, came into 
being—I should not study the majority, nor allow myself to be 
depressed by the spectacle of their notorious conservatism and 
apathy. Rather I should address myself to the Management. 
In that quarter is to be found the answer. 

Then there is the fact, which I have been attempting to show, 
that men in the mass do as they are told, and almost overnight 
can be changed from one system of ideas to another. Ideas 
don’t matter much to them anyway, providing they are enabled 
to proceed with their work. 

Most of all I should rely upon the evidence of recent years. 
Great changes have been made of late with surprising sudden- 
ness. Observe what is occurring in Europe today: or consider the 
great change that has been effected in the United States since 
1929. Changes far greater than these will come to pass, no 
doubt with equal suddenness. It is this great acceleration that 
the prophet should keep in the forefront of his mind. 

The same circumstances that now obliged any war to be a 
world-war, will in the end oblige all states to merge into a world- 
state. Peace, as much as war, must be shared by everybody hence- 
forth, to a greater and greater extent. It is a new historic dimen- 
sion to that inhabited by Queen Wilhelmina when she was young, 
or to anything prior to 1941, as a convenient date. 

Our industrial techniques, as they expand and multiply in 
power, confer upon government a despotic control. Then a tele- 
vision screen in every living-room will put all of us upon each 
other’s doorsteps. However good a thing therefore regional or 
national exclusiveness may be, or have been, it must go down 
before this avalanche of mechanical power. 

To conclude: If there is no point in talking about peace, there 
is likewise no point in urging universalism upon people. When 
it has become too absurd for people who live in the same small 
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house to pretend they do not know each other—or when identical 
twins grow tired of playing at being strangers, of quite another 
clay: when the rocket-man makes a rocket bomb so big it will 
wipe out—I said the Bronx, but I had better change that to the 
whole of New York: or when men all come to see themselves 
at last as the genre humain of the revolutionary song, because 
they get leaders who encourage them to think that way: then the 
ultimate Unity perhaps with great suddenness will bring us face 
to face with Peace: which physically cannot exist, however many 
conferences you hold, until that time. 














THE OLIVE GARDEN 


By CAROLINE GORDON 


N the way over Edward Dabney told people only that 
he intended to stop in Paris. He did not mention the 
name of the other city. And indeed, he had never actu- 

ally planned to go there. It was merely that the idea, coupled 
with an incident from the past, had so persistently presented it- 
self to him all that spring. An incident? The happening had 
not the stature of an incident. A shadow, rather, that all that 
spring had seemed to brush his path. The first time had been in 
February: a blowy day, but moist, almost sultry. He was taking 
the short cut from Slade Hall to the bursar’s office, in company 
with the Dean of the Graduate School. The weak sunlight cast 
pale shadows of the maple boughs before them. He trod on a 
grey, moving shadow and thought of the time he and Joe Mat- 
thews, of the history department, and Matthews’s wife and a girl 
named Susan Ferris had lived in a villa at Cap Brun and of a 
day in October when somebody had shouted, “Le temps fait 
beau!” and he had been impelled to quit the dark, airless room 
in which he worked and go into the garden which sloped up the 
hill back of the house. 

He had sat there in the arbor all morning, leaning back on the 
uncomfortable, wooden bench, his arms folded, staring at the 
wall of the villa. Tawny or orange-pink roses were all about 
him. Yellow things, the kind that in his own country bloomed 
only in the spring, starred the slope below. It was at noon that 
the shadow of the ivy spray sprang out suddenly on the white 
wall. He observed that it was very dark, almost black; then 
looked closer and saw that the shadowy leaves were green, dark 
green, and saw, too, the minute serrations of each leaf quivering 
on the wall that on this day was whiter than ordinary. “That is 
the blackest, the most perfect shadow I have ever seen,” he 
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thought, but the picture went out of his memory and did not re- 
turn until that day in February when the dark, perfect shadow 
had seemed to blow again across his path. 

The dean was talking about the new faculty lounge. He had 
answered him with enthusiasm disproportionate to the subject, 
thinking, The war is over. I can go to France now. I can go 
to France this summer! And then he had put the idea out of his 
mind. You would not want to go back. You could not bear it, or 
worse, still, you would have no emotion, revisiting those scenes. 
That summer you spent in the Villa Les Hortensias you were 
engaged to Susan Ferris. You expected to marry her as soon 
as you got your promotion. Provence. The Courts of Love. 
Arnaut Daniel. You need to be young to be in love to enjoy 
meridional sunshine. ... You are not in love with anybody, he 
told himself. You cannot be in love with trees, houses, stretches 
of road you walked along ten years ago, in a country that is now 
so ravaged that you would not recognize its face. Henry James, 
in spite of what you tell your students, was in many ways an old 
fool. And then he had seen—and this for him was the strangest 
part of the whole business—the roads that that summer had 
been all sun and sharp shadow, yawning with the cavernous 
holes, their edges still crumbling concrete, and had known that 
he was going back to Cap Brun. 

The train left the Gare de Lyon early in the morning. It was 
almost dark when he stepped out on the station platform of the 
meridional city. There were not many people in the station. 
He walked past them, not glancing to right or left. He had 
been in France ten days and already he had fallen out of the 
habit of looking at people’s faces. Across the road, partly ob- 
scured by dusty mimosa boughs, he saw a sign: Brasserie de la 
Gare. He had intended, so far as he had a plan for that first 
evening, to eat dinner at the Brasserie de la Gare. In the old 
days they always managed to eat there when they came back 


from trips. It was because of the miraculous squash daignets. 
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They had happened on them in that dusty little hole on their 
first day in the city and were always, as Susan Ferris said, hoping 
to get them again, and probably never would, though they must, 
she had insisted, keep on trying. The windows were no dustier 
now than they had been, but he did not feel like dining there 
that evening and turned his steps down towards the rade. 

He would not go to the Café de la Rade, either, this evening. 
He could not bear, this evening, to look at the harbour. There 
was only one other place for him to go: the Brasserie de la 
Source. They had always called the tiny place Fountain Square 
because it held their favorite of all the fountains. The foun- 
tain in itself was not remarkable, merely a shallow basin, with 
water gushing out of the wide mouth of the dolphin that rose 
out of a mound of moss and ferns in the centre of the basin. But 
a young fig tree grew beside the dolphin, seeming to support him 
in his gambol. The fishmongers had used to set their stalls up 
alongside of that fountain. On summer evenings when you 
sat late over your coffee you could see the scarlet scales of the 
rougets sparkling in the light from the shop windows. 

There were no stalls in the place now, and no water came out of 
the fountain. The dolphin was still intact, except for a part of 
his tail, which, for all he could remember, might always have been 
missing. He walked over in the grey light and stood beside 
the fountain. The basin might never have held water, and of 
the moss and stones that had made the dolphin’s mound there 
was left only a little pebbly dust. 

He looked about him. A black-clad old man crossed the 
street slowly and disappeared around a corner. A woman, black- 
clad, too, who had been standing in front of an épicerie, apparently 
watching the old man’s uncertain progress, turned back into her 
dimly lighted shop. It was the only window in the street that 
showed a light. He entered and at first thought he was alone 
in the place when the black shape rose from behind the counter. 
“Monsieur demand?” a voice said. He bought a quarter of a 
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cheese and a loaf of bread and a bottle of wine and as he paid 
for his purchases looked into the woman’s face, wondering if he 
had ever seen her before. “The people who kept the Brasserie 
de la Source,” he said. “Do you know what has become of 
them?” A gleam—curiosity, malice, fear?—showed for a sec- 
ond in the black, lustreless depths of her eyes, then she bent 
her gaze on the counter. “J/s sont partis . . . Monsieur veut- 
il autre chose... ?” “No, no, nothing else. That will do nicely,” 
he said and took his purchases, unwrapped, save for an inadequate 
scrap of paper, and left the shop. 

Two streets away he boarded a tram and ten minutes later 
descended in the place at Cap Brun. It was not much changed 
from the day when he had stopped there on the occasion of the 
communal wine making. The little engine, belching black 
clouds of smoke, had stood in front of Monsieur Dupont’s 
épicerie. Monsieur Dupont and the butcher had stood beside 
it in their stained aprons, and had made him drink a glass of the 
flery, green marc. 

One or two dim lights showed, but most of the shops were 
boarded up. In front of Monsieur Dupont’s épicerie an old man 
sat on a bench, his body appearing shadowy under the weight of 
his domed head, his hands, folded one over the other, resting up- 
on a cane. He turned his head slowly. His eyes, pale grey, 
rimmed, like a blood-hound’s, with red, turned, too, in their 
cavernous sockets and rested briefly upon Dabney’s face before he 
resumed his stare at nothing. 

Dabney walked past. That was not Monsieur Dupont. Mon- 
sieur Dupont had been old, even then. He could not have sur- 
vived the first years of the war. He could hardly survive in peace 
times. He was mad, Susan Ferris said. She had come to that 
conclusion when she was trying to help Marjorie Matthews with 
the housekeeping and making, doubtless, a poor out of it. She 
would order tomates and he would murmur, “Owi Mademoiselle, 
des asperges,” and when the order came you were just as likely 
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to get somates as asperges, she said. She insisted that he was 
always brooding on his past. Until his eyesight failed he had 
been, like his father and grandfathers before him, a painter of 
armorial bearings. Some of the carriages ornamented by a re- 
mote great-grandfather were in the Tuileries. Monsieur Dupont, 
when he turned shopkeeper, had naturally changed his name; he 
could not drag the family name into an épicerie. He had never 
known what the original name was, or where she got her informa- 
tion—from Matthews, probably. He was, in his way, a fanciful 
fellow. 

He had made the turn. The road to the fort lay before him. 
It was as he had imagined it, only the holes were more numerous, 
more cavernous. The camions must have pounded along here 
day and night, from the time the city was first occupied. 

There was a ruined house on his right, an enormous olive tree 
uprooted before it, but on his left the hedge rose, as impenetrable, 
as tall as in the old days. He stopped before a small window 
set high in a wall. That window opened into Madame LeClerc’s 
bedroom. It was Madame LeClerc’s other villa, Les Hortensias, 
which they had rented that summer. They had come here to 
visit her often. Madame would be sitting at the window, her 
tawny dog, Fifine, beside her. Once they had found Dique, the 
vagabond dog from the fort, sitting in the dust under the window, 
emitting mournful, hopeless yelps. “It is always like that,” 
Madame had explained. “Always he is faithful to Fifine.” A 
great one for love, Madame. On the day she discovered that he 
and Susan were engaged she brought them a bottle of Burgundy, 
and two roses from her garden, a glowing, deep red rose for 
him, and, as Susan commented, a small, rather worm-eaten 
pink one for her. The perfect rose was really a tribute to let- 
ters, he had explained to Susan; Madame had discovered at 
about the same time that he had written a volume of poems. 
But her real, her deepest admiration was reserved for the nobility. 
The only difference they had ever had with her was over the 
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Comte de Garonne’s eggs. She could not understand why they 
would not buy their eggs from the count, even if they were 
several sous higher than Monsieur Dupont’s. They were larger 
eggs, she maintained, and superior in other ways. But except for 
that slight shadow, their intercourse that summer had been un- 
clouded. When Madame saw them coming up the hill she 
would bawl at her red-cheeked, orphan niece: “Gisette! Gisette! 
La cave!” and Gisette would run down into the cellar and come 
back with a dusty bottle and they would ali take their seats at 
the wooden table that ringed the plane tree. Monsieur LeClerc 
sometimes looked down upon them from an upper window but 
he never joined them. He was, Madame explained, too ¢riste. 
He had been ¢riste ever since the last war, in the course of which 
he had lost three brothers and half a lung. Monsieur—he was 
employed by a naval family as chauffeur by day, but Madame 
would not have liked you to know that—Monsieur had been 
seventy-five then to Madame’s seventy-three. They were cer- 
tainly dead by this time, might have been dead before this war, 
this global war, this God damned bloodiest of all wars began, 
he said to himself, his feet pounding, with his thoughts, hard on 
the ruined road. 

He walked faster. On the right there was a break in the dark 
wall of shrubbery. It was down this road that he and the Mat- 
thews and Susan had lived. He walked on, with hardly a glance 
for the path, so over-grown now that it could hardly have been 
discerned in daylight, while inside his head the tortuous way 
unrolled. If you took the first turn to the right you came to 
the villa inhabited by the famous painter, the contemporary of 
Manet and Monet, whose pictures you often went to look at 
when you were in Paris—two of them hung then in the Luxem- 





bourg. But you never took that road. You kept to the left and 
came in time to Les Hortensias. The bedrooms were no bigger 
than a rabbit hutch, there was no salon—a fact that Madame 
never ceased to lament—but the terrace held the Mediterranean 
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framed between the squat clumps of hydrangeas, which Madame 
‘ kept growing in tubs, so that the place might have a name. The 
garden had three terraces, each about two yards wide. "rom 
the last terrace a path led to the still tinier garden that surrounded 
the Villa Florida, where the real estate agent who had made 
them acquainted with Madame LeClerc, lived. He, too, was 
triste, although a febrile gayety sometimes played over his fine, 
aristocratic features, on a night, say, that you had dined well and 
were sitting on the terrace, gazing at the sea. It was on such a 
night that he had declared that for his part he would like to 
have a gramophone. “It would be so gai,” and he turned a 
mournful, apprehensive gaze upon his wife. He had, Susan 
thought, the finest eyes and the most aristocratic nose in the 
world. His wife had fine eyes, too, of a different sort. Dark, 
Breton eyes, drowned, most of the time, in tears. Et pour cause. 
They had amassed a competence during twenty years of coffee 
planting in Madagascar and had come home just in time to lose 
it during the depression. And notre oncle—he would not die! 
The Pats—he could not, for the life of him, remember their 
sonorous, aristocratic name; they had always just called them 
“the Pats”—-the Pats, Susan said, were lonely. They would 
have had to demean themselves a bit to run with the naval 
crowd—after all, Oncle bore one of the first names of France— 
but they did not have enough money to keep up with the officers, 
and naturally there was noboby else in town they could associate 
with, “except,” Susan concluded, “foreigners like us.” He him- 
self had always thought that it was chiefly Oncle’s obstinacy that 
kept Madame’s fine eyes clouded with tears and gave the mel- 
ancholy droop to Pat’s fair moustache. The melancholy always 
increased after the annual visit to the members of the family, 
made usually in July. They sent post cards back to the quartet 
and to Madame LeClerc, views of the family chateau, with a 
single flowing salutation inscribed in the blank space reserved for 
messages. He seemed to have heard—why was it that when 
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you thought you would never see people again you did not listen 
to news of them?—he seemed to have heard that Oncle had 
finally died and Pat had come into the money and the title 
and the chateau, but the money and the chateau were in oc- 
cupied France and Pat and Madame Pat had fled to unoccupied 
France. Where were they now and what doing? He would not 
descend the winding path and ring at the door of the Villa 
Florida, but he would like to know. 

A path branched off from the road. He followed it into an 
open glade, dominated by four squat fig trees. There was a rock 
at the foot of one of the trees. He sat down and lit a cigarette. 
When he had finished the cigarette he thrust his hand into his 
pocket and brought out the unwrapped piece of cheese. The wine 
bottle stood between his feet. He looked at it, wondering if 
the proprietress would have furnished a corkscrew if he had 
asked for one; then raised the bottle and with one blow shattered 
its neck on the stone. Wine was seeping through the laces, under 
the tongue of his shoe. He took a long draught, feeling the 
splintered edge of glass sharp against his lip and set the bottle 
down and after a second laid the piece of cheese beside it. It 
was almost too dark to see, but he remembered this place very 
well. They had had a picnic here one evening, a jumped-up 
affair, but there had turned out to be more food than anybody 
had expected, and they had eaten and drunk prodigiously and 
were stretched out, all four of them, under the trees, when 
Victorine, their femme de ménage, and her husband, Edmond, 
came through the grove. They were on their way to take the 
tram car to the movies but they had stopped to chat. Edmond 
was carrying Toussaint, the three-year-old, and Victorine had the 
baby in her arms. Victorine had announced that they might all 
kiss the baby, whose face and hands were covered with a rash. 
Matthews—he was the kind of fellow who is always afraid he is 
going to catch some disease in railway stations or restaurants— 
had not much liked the idea of kissing Albert, but he had done it. 
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He got up and walked back to the road. It was dark now. 
The house fronts were grey oblongs, rising out of dark masses 
of shrubbery. There was a break in the hedge. He put his 
hand out and felt cold stone. Yes, the gate would be about 
here. There was an arch above it, with the name, Villa Agatha, 
in faded colours. In the old days a figurine, a blue-clad Madon- 
na, had hung on a rusted wire from the centre of the arch. It 
was gone, but the bell still gave its faint jangle when you pushed 
the gate open. The place, when they knew it, had been deserted 
for years. It belonged to a distant relation of Pat’s, and was for 
sale. That was how they had first come here, armed with per- 
mission from Pat—not that they had ever had any intention of 
buying it. But it was fun, as Susan said, to pretend they had. 
They had formed the habit, all four of them, of coming back 
often, by twos sometimes, more often singly. “I’m going to 
miss the Villa Agatha more than anything,” Susan said the day 
they left. 

The paths were not much more over-grown now than they 
had been ten years ago. That was the beauty of this country. 
The hard, acid soil had been so tended, so cherished for genera- 
tions that weeds dared not grow, even in an abandoned garden. He 
took, as he always did, the path to the right. There was another 
walk that was Susan’s favorite: an allée, bordered with cypresses, 
with at its end two stone benches, convenient for the contempla- 
tion of the inevitable statue: a cowled Madonna, with lilies thrust- 
ing up about her feet. But he had always preferred the path that 
led down hill, through the olive orchard. The moon was up. The 
silver grey path before him was intricately patterned with the 
black, moving shadows of the little leaves. These trees were 
old. They had not grown an inch, had not spread their arms 
in a new gesture in the years he had been away. 

There were no more trees. He had come into a little hol- 
low. The fountain, a great, deep Roman cup, tilted a little on its 
heavy column, stood in an open space. Behind it laurel and olive 
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and fig trees grew in a great tangle. He used to walk here when 
he grew weary of seeing precise, ordered shapes about him, when 
the desire to see a tree thrusting its limbs out as wildly, as un- 
controllably as nature intended, came over him, as, he had been 
told, it came over all Americans in Europe. This tangle was 
the only really wild spot on the grounds. He had had a sur- 
prising thing happen to him once, here in this grove. He had 
been standing beside the fountain, idly remarking to himself the 
absence of birds. And suddenly, from the tangle, had come 
a burst of song. Nightingales, he supposed, who made their 
nests in the undergrowth. 

He crossed the glade and took the path up to the villa. The 
ground under his feet was spongy; a chill air fanned his cheeks. 
It was always a little damp in here, even when /a chaleur held 
the countryside in its grip. It was on this path that he had 
come upon the man, crouching, his back turned, behind some 
shrubbery. A trespasser, like himself, he had thought, only one 
trespassing with no good intent, and was in a mind to turn back 
when the fellow rose to his feet and he saw the fresh plucked 
mushroom in his hand, the basket dangling from his arm. He 
had never seen him again, though he had told him that he came 
here often; it was a good place for mushrooms. A young fellow, 
not more than twenty-five. Some workman in the village, prob- 
ably; his clothes were stained as if by grease from a mechanic’s 
shop. That was the only human being he had ever met in these 
grounds, though he had walked here so often. 

He stopped and looked behind him. No, it was along here 
that the man had risen up. He had stood beside that plane tree 
while they talked. His teeth had showed very white in his 
brown face. He had smiled all through the brief conversation 
and when he turned away his blunt, earth-stained fingers had 
sketched in the air the gesture that meant they would meet again. 
They were used to seeing aliens among them in those days and 
always smiled on them. They were kind, too, about helping you 
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arrange your affairs, and when you made your most execrable 
errors invariably complimented you on speaking the language so 
well. 

He was in front of the villa now. It had the bulk, the pro- 
portions of the houses around |’Estaque that Cézanne loved to 
paint. The unsheltered terrace ran the length of the facade. He 
took a few steps to the right. Those cypresses that lined the west 
wall had grown taller in these ten years. They could not grow 
darker. He had always thought that they were the blackest 
cypresses he had ever seen anywhere. He did not walk directly 
to the house but went instead down a path to the abandoned 
potting shed. Susan used to come here with him sometimes, to 
steal the little Cactuses which grew in a solid wall below the shed. 
She always stopped to look at a giant Nicotiana growing in a 
crumbling pot. There had been a rusty pair of gardener’s shears 
hanging from a hook on the wall. He turned back towards the 
house. Flowers had been all along here in the old days. They 
were here now! The odour of phlox was heavy in the air—or was 
it Susan’s Nicotiana? Her allée, the one with the cowled Madon- 
na, was off a little to the right. He would go out that way. He 
was at the house. The steps gave a little under his feet as he 
ascended to the terrace, but no more than in the old days. He 
crossed the terrace and looked down. Cypresses reared them- 
selves darkly at each end of the terrace. Between them lay the 
sea, each wave, as it raced north, a little flecked with silver. He 
looked away, into the gloom of the cypresses, then turned around. 
The same light that edged the waves splotched the floor with 
silver. Something at the end of the terrace was blacker than a 
shadow. He leaned and touched the sagging round of an iron 
table. What had been two chairs lay beside it. 

He and Susan had sat at that table once, to drink a bottle of 
wine. It was mournful, Susan said, for the chairs and table to 
keep on standing here on the terrace when the house had been 
deserted so long. That was ten years ago. The chairs and 
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table had stayed on, long after he and Susan went away, had 
been there when the port was seized, had sprawled on, rusting, 
during the occupation, the desertion deeper than any he or Susan 
could have envisioned. There had been nobody—not even that 
young poacher—to walk in the garden then. “Nobody,” he said 
aloud, “nobody. They are all dead.” 

He walked back to the edge of the terrace. He put out his 
hand and touched a plume of cypress. It was cool and firm and 
prickly to the touch. Beyond the plumes the sea still shimmered. 
A long way down to the sea from here. Terrace after terrace to 
descend before you struck the road—what did they call it? The 
Corniche? —that ran the length of this rocky coast. Pirates used 
to frequent it; there were caves along there where they hid their 
stolen wares. Matthews said that there was a legend that Ulys- 
ses, in his wanderings, had taken shelter in one of those caves. 
A long time ago, all that. The pirates had used that road in 
the days of Julius Caesar. Ulysses had sheltered himself there 
before recorded time. A lonely time he must have had of it. 
But there was one hero lonelier than ever Ulysses had been on 
his wanderings. Deucalion, who, after the flood, walked the 
earth, companioned only by his wife, Pyrrha. The Delphic 
Oracle told them to strew the earth with the bones of their 
mother. Pyrrha shrank from the impiety, but Deucalion picked 
up stones and cast them far and wide and from those stones, 
just such stones as one found in this flinty soil, a new race of men 
had sprung up. He turned his back on the sea and walked along 
the moon-splotched path to the gate. He put a hand out as he 
went, touching a spray here, a flower there. The garden no longer 
seemed deserted. He did not now wish that he might meet some- 
body on its paths. Far below, in the rocky caves, that would 
always furnish refuge, that could, if they were needed, bring 
forth a new race of men, he could hear the heroes murmuring 





to each other. 














MYTH-MAKERS AND THE 
SOUTH’S DILEMMA 


By LOUIS B. WRIGHT 


O region in the United States has created so many leg- 
ends about itself—and had so many created for it— 
as the South. The very word carries with it a multi- 

tude of connotations and scenes, romantic or realistic, pleasant 
or unpleasant, according to one’s personal temperament and 
prejudices, but often utterly at variance with facts, historical or 
physical. At the present moment that region is the focus of a 
new wave of myth-making, and this crop of legends and beliefs 
may have tragic consequences for the efforts of men of good 
will to achieve just relations between Negroes and whites in the 
land below the Potomac. 

During the last decade, an army of writers from both sides 
of Mason and Dixon’s line rediscovered the South as a locale 
and a theme for their efforts. Authors of poems, plays, short 
stories, novels, sketches, biographies, autobiographies, travel nar- 
ratives, and even cook books have capitalized upon the growing 
popular interest in the South. This interest is prevailingly ro- 
mantic, but it is not romanticism that takes pleasure in the legend- 
ary South of Thomas Nelson Page. This latest interest finds 
its deepest satisfaction, not in the fragrance of magnolias but in 
fleurs du mal, in the clowning bawdry of Erskine Caldwell and 
the exotic perversions of William Faulkner. Sometimes the 
new romanticism appears in the garb of “historical” fiction, as 
in Howard Fast’s Freedom Road, or in a problem novel that 
purports to be realistic, as in Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, but 
the setting is actually in operaland and the characters, for all of 
their simulated realism, are abstractions in allegory. Indeed, 
Miss Smith herself declared in THe Saturpay Review oF Lit- 
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ERATURE (February 17, 1945) that she thought of her book 
“as a fable about a son in search of a mother, about a race in 
search of surcease from pain and guilt—both finding what they 
sought in death and destruction”—which is not precisely what 
most readers thought they saw in Strange Fruit. The “realism” 
which many readers discovered was in inverse ratio to their first- 
hand knowledge of the book’s milieu. To a resident of Brook- 
lyn the scenes and people were “typical of Georgia,” though 
that resident had never been farther south than Jersey. 

That Strange’ Fruit presents a sort of inverted pastoral ro- 
mance as old and as unreal as Daphnis and Chloé is obvious, 
even if Miss Smith had not given us the hint in THE SarurDay 
Review. But many an outlander reading the story is certain 
that North Georgia is a region where every white boy lusts after 
irresistible Negro girls; “where these eager youths engage in 
erotic dalliance until overtaken by Envy, Jealousy, Revenge, 
and Hate (personified by libidinous Baptist preachers, anemic 
white girls, vengeful Negro men, and assorted specimens of poor 
whites). The dénouement of this type of inverted pastoral 
must inevitably be a rousing revival ending in a lynching at 
which a good time is had by all (except, of course, the victim and 
his terrified brethren). Having sacrificed a black scapegoat to 
Jehovah, pious Southerners feel refreshed in spirit and return 
the next day with new zeal to their normal adulteries and mean- 
nesses. 

Although the literary Columbus who discovered this profit- 
able Otherworld has been lost and forgotten in the fog of re- 
viewers’ superlatives, many a writer has found treasure by 
following in his wake. Illicit love, orgiastic religion, and sa- 
distic murder are ingredients in a sure-fire formula certain to — 
elicit from the more advanced reviewers adjectives like “fear- 
less,” “beautiful in its terror,” “provocative,” “daring,” “sin- 
cere,” and “realistic.” Southern authors, and would-be authors, 
discouraged by an accumulating pile of rejection slips, at last 
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discerned that crinoline romanticism was out, but that a hang- 
man’s noose and a faggot would work a charm. Once having 
realized what the customers wanted, the writing profession, both 
North and South, got on with the job of production. For a 
while Southern violence rivalled the popularity of strictly pro- 
fessional murder mysteries. 

There is a strong suspicion that pioneers in the genre started 
out by travestying certain of the North’s treasured notions of 
Southern backwardness. William Faulkner, for example, has 
pulled his public’s leg on more than one occasion. Telling a 
tall tale of horror amused him, but the serious reception of his 
fiction as social documentation must have caused the author to 
speculate cynically upon human credulity. The darker purlieus 
of Mississippi are the nominal settings for his best stories, but 
the actual realm that he describes is the world of Gothic romance. 

Gayer in spirit than Faulkner, Erskine Caldwell has written 
Rabelaisian tales of Tobacco Road, a community more easily 
found on the vaudeville circuit than on the map of Georgia— 
its alleged locale. When Mr. Caldwell visits the back country 
out of Augusta, he may believe that he is seeing Tobacco Road, 
and he may think that the farmer at the country store, carefully 
spitting across the porch, is Jeter Lester, but he is deluding him- 
self. Jeter’s nearest of kin are the descendants of Joe Miller. 
The characters of Tobacco Road are denizens of the jest books. 

Perhaps some of the latter-day romantics have come to believe 
in the reality of their characters and their settings. It would 
not be surprising if Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Caldwell, or any of their 
recent successors, should convince themselves that the characters 
in their books, the actions and the scenes, are typical of the South. 
Edgar Bergen, we are led to believe by his press agent, thinks 
of Charlie McCarthy as an animate being. In the same way, 
some of these writers apparently forget that they too are merely 
ventriloquists giving words to automatons in a puppet show. 

Whatever the authors may think of their work, most readers 
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outside the South accept the fictional pictures at face value. The 
tremendous popularity of Mr. Caldwell’s playful obscenities, 
on the stage and in book form, have given a fixed idea to thou- 
sands of people who imagine the South as a land of subnormal 
buffoons, amusing at a distance, like Pappy and Uncle Rafe in 
Paul Webb’s Esquire cartoons. Thousands of others, who feel 
deep indignation over discrimination against the Negro, have ac- 
quired equally fixed ideas from other books which picture a sinis- 
ter South, malevolent and cunning in its cruelty. 

A Southern writer, traveling recently between New York and 
New Orleans, sat opposite a Wave, a college girl from New 
York, getting her first glimpse of the South. To her the small 
towns through North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama were precisely the desolate towns she had read about, towns 
where, as H. L. Mencken once declared, a lynching supplied 
the place of a merry-go-round and furnished the only diversion 
and excitement. The run-down houses along the right-of-way 
and the shiftless people reminded her of Jeter Lester and his 
household, as she had seen them in the theater. 

She was convinced that the books she had read were not only 
realistic, but photographically true to life. She could not be- 
lieve that the South consisted of anything better than what she 
now saw as the train flashed by. When she discovered that her 
traveling companion of the moment was a Southerner, she ex- 
pressed curiosity about the dreadful folkways of the country. 
“Yow many lynchings have you seen?” she finally asked. When 
the reply was, “None,” she looked incredulous and suggested that 
the speaker must have led a sheltered life. “Don’t they usually 
have lynchings after the summer revivals?” she persisted. To 
the reply that in five years as a newspaper man in the South, no 
lynching had occurred in the speaker’s fairly wide area of opera- 
tions, she looked more than a little doubtful. “Of course you 


Southerners always rationalize your attitude toward the Negro.” 


The logical sequence of that observation was not crystal clear, 
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but it has become a cliché and a conventional phrase in the party 
line—a fragment in the new mythology which insists that South- 
ern whites propose to keep the Negro in physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual peonage. When Southerners treat Negroes well, 
they are “rationalizing their guilt complex,” or they want to 
“rationalize an exaggerated ego” which makes them “contempti- 
bly patronizing” and anxious to retain feudal vestiges of patron- 
age toward inferiors. If they try to explain the economic reasons 
why social progress has been so slow, they are “rationalizing the 
status quo.” If they point out that the heritage of hate left by 
Reconstruction must not be unearthed again, that view is simply 
a “rationalized interpretation of history.” In the eyes of left- 
wing reformers, the Southern white finds himself damned if he 
does and damned if he doesn’t. And the Southern Negro leader 
who tries to approach the problem realistically is equally damned, 
for he is “rationalizing his own fears and timidity.” The new 
mythology feeds on fiction and finds its “scientific” dogma in 
the jargon of psychology and not in the realities of historical or 
observable facts. 

In a shrewd appraisal of the social implications of a batch of 
new novels, Brainard Cheney recently remarked in Tur Sewa- 
NEE Review ( Winter, 1945): 


Since the early nineteen-thirties we have had many novels 
from a cult which, having now given up the Communist par- 
ty line, has veered, when it has come South, towards a new 
line in the race problem. I would call the members of this 
cult, the Prophets of a New Past, the past being overhauled 
to meet the specifications of some immediate political pres- 
sure. Their obvious aim is to increase the force of their 
socio-politico doctrine. . . . The peril brought to us by the 
Prophets of a New Past exists less in their aims than in the 
disarmed credulity of a socially conscious public. By dis- 
armed credulity I mean public ignorance disarmed by in- 
formation without understanding. 
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Mr. Cheney’s statement, with all that it suggests, deserves 
thoughtful reading by every person anxious to aid the Negro. 

The Negro is in greater peril today than he has been in a 
generation, and for a large measure of that danger he must thank 
do-gooders whose zeal is equalled only by their lack of wisdom. 
Race tension is steadily growing more acute. Mutual tolerance 
in the South that promised so much in understanding a few years 
ago is disappearing. Southern liberals who hoped and believed 
that the end of economic and political discrimination against the 
Negro was in sight are now in despair. The demagogue who 
thrives on racial hatred has received a full arsenal of fresh am- 
munition supplied by well-meaning intellectuals, and he is mak- 
ing the most of it. The tragedy that has overtaken Southern 
whites and Negroes is vividly described in THE Vircinia Quar- 
TERLY Review (Autumn, 1942) by John Temple Graves, him- 
self an earnest advocate of Negroes’ rights. Social scientists 
who have devoted their lives to bringing about understanding 
and fair play between the races are at their wits? end. Some 
of them believe that the problem has been made insoluble as a 
result of the hysteria engendered by extremists on both sides of 
the controversy. 

By cultivating the myth that Southern whites do not want 
amelioration of the Negro’s condition and have no intention of 
permitting it, by insisting that the South is inhabited by a gene- 
ration of moronic poor whites scarcely capable of self-govern- 
ment, by magnifying the belief in atrocities and crimes against 
the Negro committed as a deliberate policy by Southerners, by 
maintaining that all the Negro’s problems can be solved if the 
country is sufficiently “aroused,” by naively believing that social 
reform can be accomplished overnight by fiat of the national 


government, reformers are creating an atmosphere of suspicion 
and hate that has already set back social progress in the South 
a generation. And the result has fateful implications for both 
whites and Negroes, not only in the South but everywhere. 
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Racial peace in the South, and the permanent achievement of 
the Negro’s rights as a free citizen in our democracy, are de- 
pendent upon mutual respect and goodwill in the region where 
white men and Negroes must dwell together. A few years ago 
that dream seemed to be materializing. The old battle cry of 
white supremacy, which had kept many a demagogue in office 
since Reconstruction, had lost much of its potency. Southern 
liberals could no longer be smeared when they demanded justice 
for all men regardless of race. The educational base was broad- 
ened. Negro schools, in many instances, were brought up to 
the standard of white schools despite the financial burden upon 
poverty-stricken states. Provision was made for the professional 
education of Negroes. Public health was improved. The ad- 
ministration of justice was watched more closely to prevent 
discrimination against Negroes. Vigilantism and lynching almost 
disappeared. Even Jim Crowism was slowly changing. Although 
the South still clung to the theory of segregation, the question 
could be debated without violence. That in itself was a step 
forward. Time was on the side of the Negro, and the most in- 
telligent white leaders in the South were abetting time. 

That is not to say that the South had suddenly turned pure 
and had washed all the spots from its racial garment. More 
than its share of fools has always plagued the country below 
the Potomac, and none has trumpeted his folly louder than the 
Negro hater. Some of these remain to shame the white race and 
trouble the Negroes. They have their full share of blame for 
keeping the embers of hatred alive. But even in the period 
immediately after World War I, when race tension mounted for 
awhile, Ku Kluxism, as a movement against the Negro, found 
small support and soon died of anemia. Although disgraceful 
incidents occurred and no one was yet ready to herald the racial 


millenium, the South was not complacent and public opinion 
seemed firmly intent upon adjusting balances that had been 
weighted against the Negro. 
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Then the war came, and with it an insistent demand that 
Americans solve their own minority problem before talking too 
glibly about democracy in the rest of the world. Logic was on 
the side of the reformers, but government, democratic or other- 
wise, is not a result of pure reasoning. Democratic government 
comes by growth, slow growth, and social justice is not a matter 
of government decree. The Negro press in the North, and 
white protagonists, screamed for an “all or nothing” solution 
of the Negro problem—immediately. In their violence against 
segregation and other injustices, the reformers were indiscrimi- 
nate, intemperate, and inaccurate. Ignoring the tremendous 
social gains of this generation, they pictured the South as a realm 
of mean-spirited fascists, and they hysterically called upon the 
federal government to take action now. Every reformer had 
his own prescription, but most of them believed that the remedy 
was political—and apparently easy. Just pass a law. What 
law was another matter. Many innocently believed that a law 
eliminating the poll tax was the prime solution, but others had 
various legal substitutes. The refrain that ran through all the 
clamor was that force could accomplish at a single stroke what 
time had failed to complete. 

The insistence upon absolute democracy now, and the naiveté 
of reformers about the ways and means of attaining the millen- 
ium, have alienated the majority of Southern white liberals and 
the wisest of Southern Negro leaders. After all, they have 
some respect for the gains already made, and some knowledge 
of the workings of practical politics. Mindful of Aesop’s dog, 
they do not want to lose the bone they have by grabbing at the 
reflection in the pool. 

As the violence of controversy has mounted, the lunatic fringe 
of rabble-rousers in the South has improved the opportunity to 
stir up the poor whites—the Negro’s bitterest enemies. But 
the poor whites are not the only ones who will jettison liberal 
racial legislation if the North attempts another “force bill.” 
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The South is fundamentally the most conservative section of the 
country. If the Negro pins his faith on radical pressure—es- 
pecially Northern radical aid—his cause is lost. Upper-class 
Southerners will then make common cause with the poor whites 
against what they both will believe to be the common enemy. And 
conservative Southern Democrats will find an ally in conservative 
Northern Republicans who have latterly espoused states’ rights. 
German experience in occupied territory ought to prove that not 
even military power can effectively compel social compliance 
where majority opinion is solidly united against it. Hate, bigotry, 
murder, and chaos can result, but social and political progress 
stop when raw force begins. That knowledge, born of experience 
when the South was also an occupied territory between 1865 and 
1877, makes thoughtful Southerners tremble at the implications 
of expedients suggested by those to whom the South is a theory 
and not a complex region of resourceful human beings. 

Perhaps much reading hath made the theorists mad. At any 
rate, they draw conclusions from one another’s books and mul- 
tiply myths which confuse the issues. Every third novelist has 
become an authority on social relationships, politics, folkways, 
and mores in the South, though he may never have escaped the 
sidewalks of Brooklyn. Literary critics devote their columns 
to the further simplification of a world they know not. To the 
writing profession, the problems of the South have a moral so- 
lution. Everything is clearcut. There are no lights and shades. 
Justice, they believe, will reign as soon as white consciences are 
sufficiently aroused. With that spirit of crusade, authors are 
carrying their torches high. But they have generated more heat 
than light. 

The literary crusade today is not unlike that conducted by 
abolitionist writers in the period between 1830 and 1860, and the 
emotional effect is following a pattern tragically similar. Then, 
as now, the demand was for an all-or-nothing solution. William 
Lloyd Garrison in the first issue of the Liberator in 1831 an- 
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nounced his determination to procure “the immediate enfran- 
chisement of our slave population,” and he asserted with the 
vehemence of an Old Testament Prophet that he did not intend 
“to think, or speak, or write, with moderation.” Southern 
writers were not far behind Garrison in the violence of their re- 
plies, and soon invective supplanted reason as section was arrayed 
against section. 

The abolitionists, of course, were morally right. Slavery 
was an abomination, as political and social discrimination against 
the Negro today is an abomination, but the conditions which the 
abolitionists described with so much emotion were not the con- 
ditions of fact. They created an imaginary South in which the 
hands of planters dripped with the blood of black slaves. The 
New England clergy, few of whom knew anything about the 
South at first hand, described it as a land of moral and spiritual 
degradation, a slave civilization controlled by tyrants, in con- 
trast to the freedom-loving North. The Reverend Horace Bush- 
nell, of Hartford, Connecticut, one of the more temperate prea- 
chers, delivered a sermon in 1854 which described the South as 
a weak and degenerate section, devoid of literature or learning 
and even the capacity for these accomplishments, a section notable 
only for bellycheer, harangue, and low political trickery. That 
this picture of the South was typical of the propaganda carried 
on by the clergy has been amply documented in a dissertation at 
the University of Chicago by Chester Forrester Dunham. 

Professional writers in the North were equally clear as to their 
duty, and fully as positive in their knowledge. Humanitarians 
like Whittier, Lowell, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose knowl- 
edge of slavery was for the most part abstract, taught that com- 
promise with this great moral wrong was wicked, and those who 
counselled moderation were compounding a felony. After the 


sensational popularity of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, an imaginary South 


became more vividly real to Northern readers than the slums 
which they experienced visually every day. 
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Abolitionist writers succeeded in creating a set of fixed ideas, 
in both North and South, which had a tremendous influence in 
preventing a peaceful solution of the slavery question. Placed 
on the defensive, Southern preachers and writers in their turn 
equalled—if possible—the intemperateness of the abolitionists. 
Gradually, between 1830 and 1860, the Southern press and pul- 
pit convinced their public that the North’s attack on slavery 
was an attack on the South itself and upon white civilization 
there. Southerners who hated slavery came to believe that 
emancipation by Northern force would be the first step toward 
turning over the South to the Negroes. Rich whites and poor 
whites, regardless of economic and social status, believed they 
had to unite in common defense. That settled conviction welded 
the South together in 1861, and the persistence of the belief 
in the North’s desire to destroy the white South explains the 
enduring strength of “white supremacy” as a political issue. So 
violently did Southerners reply to abolitionists that they con- 
vinced themselves and the North—and some historians of the 
present generation—that war was the only solution. Once emo- 
tions on both sides had crystallized, perhaps war was inevitable. 

War of course hastened the end of slavery, but if reformers 
had had the patience to attain that end peaceably—as Great 
Britain achieved emancipation in the Empire—the Negro would 
have been saved from later years of hardship and humiliation. 
And the South would have been spared a grinding poverty that 
for three generations has prevented adequate education and social 
advancement for both whites and blacks. The Civil War, which 
emancipated the Negro, did not solve the problem of how he 
was to live in peace and justice with his former masters. The 
follies of punitive Reconstruction and the occupation of the South 
by Northern armies, made up in part of recently recruited freed- 
men, left a heritage of hate and suspicion of Northern motives 
that will endure for generations. 

Of late, it has become fashionable among certain writers to 
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insist that the South has deliberately cultivated legends about 
the horrors of Reconstruction to excuse its continuing discrimina- 
tion against Negroes, that the Southern view of Reconstruction 
is merely a rationalization of its desire to perpetuate racial in- 
justice. It is becoming an article of faith that the trouble with 
Reconstruction was its mildness, that Lincoln’s healing policy 
was.foolish, and that the real hero of the period was Thaddeus 
Stevens, Lincoln’s and the South’s inveterate enemy. If Stevens’s 
policy of rule by Northern bayonets had only been continued, 
the millenium would have dawned and the South would have 
had, presumably, a thousand years of peace and justice, in which 
the poorer classes, white and black, would have lived in harmony 
and happiness. That is the implied thesis of Mr. Fast’s Free- 
dom Road, and it is held as gospel by leftist dialecticians. As 
Mr. Cheney points out, the doctrine of democracy by bayonet 
sounds suspiciously like the credos of Herr Goebbels, but ap- 
parently that inconsistency can also be reconciled by dialectics. 
The new mythology, having relegated Lincoln and his poli- 
cies to the dust bin, is even more severe upon Rutherford B. 
Hayes and the liberal Republicans of 1877, who recalled troops 
from the South. That action, the legend has it, was the result 
of a slick horse trade between Northern capitalists and Southern 
aristocrats. For the sake of commercial exploitation of the South, 
industrialists sold the Negro down the river and delivered him 
into the hands of his oppressors. This interpretation overlooks 
the fact that reactionary members of the Republican party op- 
posed the new policy, and that liberal Republicans like Carl 
Schurz, who had taken the trouble to make a personal investi- 


gation of conditions, led the agitation for a restoration of civil 
power to the South as the only means of insuring the rehabilita- 


tion of either Negroes or whites. 

The new interpretation of Reconstruction is typical of a school 
of moralists who would disregard traditions and folkways in deal- 
ing with the race problem in the South. They would disregard 
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them because they have convinced themselves that traditions 
have no validity—and perhaps no strength. These conclusions 
are based, not on facts and realistic observations, but upon the 
theory of what society in a given area and time ought to be. 

By ignoring history, and by twisting and distorting historical 
and contemporary facts in the interest of special pleading, the 
new mythologists are creating an unreal world in which they 
will find equally unreal answers to social problems. An imagi- 
nary South more vivid than truth itself already exists in thou- 
sands of minds. A terrible danger exists for the country as a 
whole, and for the Negro in particular, because so many sincere 
people will predicate the actions they advocate on fictitious ideas 
which they believe to be true. 

The manufacture of myths is taking place on all levels, and 
gathers momentum with each new accretion. In addition to 
writings which get into print, the present morbid interest in the 
South is producing an unwritten folklore which achieves fan- 
tastic effects. Howard W. Odum has listed hundreds of tall 
tales in his Race and Rumors of Race. Rumor-mongers have 
been busy during the past four years. How many of the tales 
have been set in motion by enemy agents, not even the F.B.I. 
can guess, but some of the agitation clearly bears the mark of 
homebred or imported fascism. Some of the stories have their 
source in old abolitionist propaganda. Professional South baiters, 
leftist idealists, and ardent humanitarians, pitying the plight of 
the Negro, find it easy to believe the worst of the South. Pro- 
fessional Southerners on various social levels also contribute to 
the growing legend. One will relate in a drawing-room ro- 
mantic stories of Negro retainers and feudal patronage in his 
old home, while another will make the eyes of his tent-mates 
pop with yarns of lynchings by the dozen, or of horsewhipping 
Negroes because they wouldn’t say “Sir” and tip their hats to 
every white man. Southerners not only have an affinity with 
Baron Munchausen, but they also possess a regrettable capacity for 
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supplying the information which the audience expects. If out- 
landers circulate absurd libels, Southerners themselves supply 
much of the documentation. 

Once a legend has achieved vitality, any bit of evidence, how- 
ever far-fetched, will help to establish its truth. One strand 
from the beard of Mahomet preserved at a shrine will make a 
faithful pilgrim believe all the legends of the Hegira. Travelers 
in the South are fully as credulous. A young teacher from Chica- 
go, for example, driving with his wife down a street in a Tennes- 
see town, very nearly ran down a Negro. When the driver 
stopped, the Negro raised his hat politely instead of swearing, 
as the Chicagoan had expected. But ever since this teacher has 
boiled with indignation against the South. He firmly believes 
that the Negro’s action was evidence of humiliating servility 
and fear of white men. No amount of argument will convince 
him that provincial Southerners, white and black, retain certain 
old-fashioned manners. That the Negro’s conduct was a simple 
reflex of natural courtesy, and that a white man might have acted 
the same way, are beyond belief. The legend was so real that 
this single episode proved to an otherwise scholarly temperament 
that Southern Negroes all live in constant terror and must tip 
their hats even when being run down by the white man’s jugger- 
naut. 

The new legends about the South have acquired such vigor 
during the past few years that they are creeping into scholarly 
works and promise to become a part of historical dogma. For 
example, Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma—a work 
which commands every man’s respect for its sincerity and earnest- 
ness—loses much of its value because it swallows whole an amaz- 
ing number of myths and half-truths. No amount of statistics 
and factual evidence will be able to eradicate “knowledge” ce- 
mented into place by the emotions. 

The attainment of justice for the Negro in the South, as well 
as in other parts of the country, is an end that everyone ought 
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to desire. That achievement will require cool-headed wisdom 
on the part of both whites and Negroes throughout the nation. 
The surest way to disaster lies in an emotional approach to the 
problem. Hysterical utterances and misguided actions have al- 
ready so stirred emotions that there is less likelihood of under- 
standing between North and South today than at any time since 
Reconstruction. 

An atmosphere of hate and distrust unparalleled since the 
period preceding the Civil War has developed. In this milieu 
rumor-mongers and myth-makers displace sober scholars and 
become prophets and soothsayers. The grimmest irony of all is 
that the Negro, the unhappy theme of controversy, is likely to 
suffer longer and more tragic humiliation than he might other- 
wise have expected. But he will not suffer alone. The white 
race, North and South, will be involved in his ruin. 














DESCRIPTION WITHOUT PLACE 


By WALLACE STEVENS 


] 


It is possible that to seem—it is to be, 
As the sun is something seeming and it is. 


The sun is an example. What it seems 
It is and in such seeming all things are. 


Thus things are like a seeming of the sun 
Or like a seeming of the moon or night 


Or sleep. It was a queen that made it seem 
By the illustrious nothing of her name. 


Her green mind made the world around her green. 
The queen is an example. . . . This green queen 


In the seeming of the summer of her sun 
By her own seeming made the summer change. 


In the golden vacancy she came, and comes, 
And seems to be on the saying of her name. 


Her time becomes again, as it became, 
The crown and week-day coronal of her fame. 


II 
Such seemings are the actual ones: the way 


Things look each day, each morning, or the style 


Peculiar to the queen, this queen or that, 
The lesser seeming original in the blind 
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Forward of the eye that, in its backward, sees 
The greater seeming of the major mind. 


An age is a manner collected from a queen. 
An age is green or red. An age believes 


Or it denies. An age is a solitude 
Or a barricade against the singular man 


By the incalculably plural. Hence 
Its identity is merely a thing that seems, 


In the seeming of an original in the eye, 
In the major manner of a queen, the green 


The red, the blue, the argent queen. If not, 
What subtlety would apparition have? 


In flat appearance we should be and be, 
Except for delicate clinkings not explained. 


These are the actual seemings that we see, 
Hear, feel and know. We feel and know them so. 


II] 
There are potential seemings, arrogant 


To be, as on the youngest poet’s page, 


Or in the dark musician, listening 
To hear more brightly the contriving chords. 


There are potential seemings turbulent 
In the death of a soldier, like the utmost will, 
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The more than human commonplace of blood, 
The breath that gushes upward and is gone, 


And another breath emerging out of death, 
That speaks for him such seemings as death gives. 


There might be, too, a change immenser than 
A poet’s metaphors in which being would 


Come true, a point in the fire of music where 
Dazzle yields to a clarity and we observe, 


And observing is completing and we are content, 
In a world that shrinks to an immediate whole, 


That we do not need to understand, complete 
Without secret arrangements of it in the mind. 


There might be in the curling-out of spring 
A purple-leaping element that forth 


Would froth the whole heaven with its seeming-so, 
The intentions of a mind as yet unknown, 


The spirit of one dwelling in a seed, 
Itself that seed’s ripe, unpredictable fruit. 


Things are as they seemed to Calvin or to Anne 
Of England, to Pablo Neruda in Ceylon, 


To Nietzsche in Basel, to Lenin by a lake. 
But the integrations of the past are like 


A Museo Olimpico, so much, 
So little, our affair, which is the affair 
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Of the possible: seemings that are to be, 
Seemings that it is possible may be. 

IV 
Nietzsche in Basel studied the deep pool 


Of these discolorations, mastering 


The moving and the moving of their forms 
In the much-mottled motion of blank time. 


His revery was the deepness of the pool, 
The very pool, his thoughts the colored forms, 


The eccentric souvenirs of human shapes, 
Wrapped in their seemings, crowd on curious crowd, 


In a kind of total affluence, all first, 
All final, colors subjected in revery 


To an innate grandiose, an innate light, 
The sun of Nietzsche gildering the pool, 


Yes: gildering the swarm-like manias 
In perpetual! revolution, round and round... . 


Lenin on a bench beside a lake disturbed 
The swans. He was not the man for swans. 


The slouch of his body and his look were not 
In suavest keeping. The shoes, the clothes, the hat 


Suited the decadence of those silences, 
In which he sat. All chariots were drowned. The swans 
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Moved on the buried water where they lay. 
Lenin took bread from his pocket, scattered it- 


The swans fled outward to remoter reaches, 
As if they knew of distant beaches; and were 


Dissolved. The distances of space and time 
Were one and swans far off were swans to come. 


The eye of Lenin kept the far-off shapes. 
His mind raised up, down-drowned, the chariots. 


And reaches, beaches, tomorrow’s regions became 
One thinking of apocalyptic legions. 

V 
If seeming is description without place, 


The spirit’s universe, then a summer’s day, 


Even the seeming of a summer’s day, 
Is description without place. It is a sense 


To which we refer experience, a knowledge 
Incognito, the column in the desert, 


On which the dove alights. Description is 
Composed of a sight indifferent to the eye. 


lt is an expectation, a desire, 
A palm that rises up beyond the sea, 


A little different from reality: 
The difference that we make in what we see 
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And our memorials of that difference, 
Sprinklings of bright particulars from the sky. 


The future is description without place, 
The categorical predicate, the arc. 


It is a wizened starlight growing young, 
In which old stars are planets of morning, fresh 


In the brilliantest descriptions of new day, 
Before it comes, the just anticipation 


Of the appropriate creatures, jubilant, 
The forms that are attentive in thin air. 


VI 
Description is revelation. It is not 


The thing described, nor false facsimile. 


It is an artificial thing that exists, 
In its own seeming, plainly visible, 


Yet not too closely the double of our lives, 
Intenser than any actual life could be, 


A text we should be born that we might read, 
More explicit than the experience of sun 


And moon, the book of reconciliation, 
Book of a concept only possible 


In description, canon central in itself, 
The thesis of the plentifullest John. 
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Vil 
Thus the theory of description matters most. 


It is the theory of the word for those 


For whom the word is the making of the world, 
The buzzing world and lisping firmament. 


It is a world of words to the end of it, 
In which nothing solid is its solid self. 


As, men make themselves their speech: the hard hidalgo 
Lives in the mountainous character of his speech; 


And in that mountainous mirror Spain acquires 
The knowledge of Spain and of the hidalgo’s hat— 


A seeming of the Spaniard, a style of life, 
The invention of a nation in a phrase, 


In a description hallowed out of hollow-bright, 
The artificer of subjects still half night. 


It matters, because everything we say 
Of the past is description without place, a cast 


Of the imagination, made in sound; 
And because what we say of the future must portend, 


Be alive with its own seemings, seeming to be 
Like rubies reddened by rubies reddening. 


THE GENRE OF WALLACE STEVENS 


By HI SIMONS 


EVIEWING Parts of a World by Wallace Stevens in the 
Autumn 1942 issue of Accent, Mr. Horace Gregory 
raised the question: “Is Mr. Stevens a philosopher? Can 

we hook ladders to his Prester John’s balloon with the hope of 
landing safely on a terrain peopled by Zeno, Plotinus, Socrates, 
George Santayana, William James, John Dewey and Professor 
Whitehead?” Gregory thought not. “I would go further,” he 
wrote, “and insist that Mr. Stevens is not an intellectual, and that 
the value of his poetry cannot be measured in intellectual 


terms. . .” 


The same week when that criticism appeared, Mrs. Mary 
Colum reviewed the same volume in The New York Times Book 
Review. “The mind that the author projects into such careful 


and measured language,” she complained, “is the philosophic 
speculative mind where the passions are of the intellectual rather 
than the sensuous order.” She quoted as representative a short 
passage which she doubted had in it “enough sensuous delight to 
be poetry,” and said: “It reads a little like a piece of Thomas 
Aquinas.” 

It goes of itself, as the French say, that Gregory and Mrs. 
Colum cannot both have understood their subject-matter cor- 
rectly and yet have construed it so differently. It is irresistible 
to try to set one or another, possibly both, of them right. Pre- 
sumptuous as it will seem, the effort is worth making because it 
offers an opportunity to define the genre of Stevens’s poems, 
something that has long needed doing. 

We cannot argue Mrs. Colum’s strictures profitably because she 
did not give us their basis in reason. Gregory’s premises, how- 
ever, are clear enough. For him, “intellectual poetry” and 
“philosophical poetry” are interchangeable terms, and he uses 
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“philosophy” in “the sense which implies the creation or the 
furtherance of a philosophic system.” He grants Stevens’s poems 
intelligence and evidences of “a finely tempered and inquiring 
mind.” But he seems not quite to have exhausted those evi- 
dences; for the only philosophic substance in Stevens which he 
discusses is the tendency toward skepticism which he finds in 
“Sad Strains of a Gay Waltz” and “Examination of the Hero 
in a Time of War”—this latter, a poem of affirmation if any 
such has been written in our distraught times. 

Even on his own grounds, we must dispute Gregory’s position. 
Stevens’s six books present consistently developing attitudes to- 
ward at least four distinctively philosophic subjects; and for 


those to whom his poetry is worth the effort to comprehend it I 


list the four themes and, after each one, a few poems that mark 
the stages of its evolution: 


1. The socio-esthetic problem of the relation of the artist 
to his environment. “The Comedian as the Letter C” 
(Harmonium); “Academic Discourse at Havana” and, by 
strong implication, “Farewell to Florida” and “Sailing af- 
ter Lunch” (Jdeas of Order); “The Man with the Blue 
Guitar,” XII, XV, XVII and XXVIII; “Of Modern 
Poetry” (Parts of a World), and the fourth poem and the 
epilogue of Notes toward a Supreme Fiction. 

2. The esthetic-epistemological problem of the relation of 
imagination to reality. “Colloquy with a Polish Aunt” and 
“Another Weeping Woman” (Harmonium); “The Idea of 
Order at Key West” (/deas of Order); parts v and vi of “A 
Duck for Dinner?” (Owl’s Clover); “The Man with the 
Blue Guitar,” I-IV, XXII, XXIX and XXXI; “Con- 
noisseur of Chaos” and “Poem with Rhythms” (Parts of a 
World); and the poems on pages 12, 25, 29, 31 and 38-39 
of Notes toward a Supreme Fiction. 

3. The problem of belief, in both its metaphysical and 
theological aspects. “Sunday Morning” (Harmonium); 
“Sad Strains of a Gay Waltz,” “Lions in Sweden” and 


“Evening without Angels” (Zdeas of Order); parts ii and v 
g 4 f 
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of “The Greenest Continent” (Owl’s Clover); “The Man 
with the Blue Guitar,” V, XVIII-XXI and XXIV; “On 
the Road Home,” “The Latest Freed Man” and “Asides 
on the Oboe” (Parts of a World); in general, all of Notes 
toward a Supreme Fiction. 

4. In connection with the preceding, a peculiar human- 
ism most recently personified in “the hero” and “the major 
man.” First clearly adumbrated in “A Duck for Dinner” 
(Owl’s Clover) and “A Thought Revolved” (The Man 
With the Blue Guitar); the principal subject of ‘“Mon- 
trachet-le- Jardin” and “Examination of the Hero in a Time 
of War” (Parts of a World); re-sketched in the poems on 
pages 17-19 of Notes toward a Supreme Fiction. 


Any reader who will follow that outline as a guide for his own 
analysis of Stevens’s characteristic preoccupations will conclude, 
I believe, that he is reading a poet quite as philosophical, in Gre- 
gory’s sense, as any in our language. 

Is it necessary to add that one need not “approve of” Stevens’s 


ideas to recognize them as ideas? One need no more share all 
his thoughts in order to evaluate justly the independence, con- 
stancy and intensity of ratiocination embodied in his poems, than 
one must believe in John Donne’s theology, ethics or astronomy to 
regard him as the classic type of the intellectual poet. 


Il 


Yet if Gregory should ask me pointblank, “Is Stevens, then, 
a philosopher?” I would answer: “Certainly not-—Mrs. Colum to 
the contrary. He doesn’t purport to be one. He is a poet.” 
Of course, he doesn’t transport his readers to a terrain peopled 
by Zeno, or Santayana, or Thomas Aquinas. He keeps them al- 
ways in the realm of poetry. 

This whole question of intellection and poetry was set in an 
illuminating frame of reference twenty years ago in connection 
with the revival of interest in Donne. A more realistic concep- 
tion of the intellectual poet than Gregory’s was worked out by 
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Mr. T. S. Eliot in his essay on “The Metaphysical Poets.” “In 
Chapman especially,” he found, “there is a direct sensuous ap- 
prehension of thought, or a recreation of thought into feeling, 
which is exactly what we find in Donne.” Then, on the contrast 
between a passage by the elder Herbert and one by Tennyson, 
he remarked: 


The difference is not a simple difference of degree between 
poets. It is something which had happened to the mind of 
England between the time of Donne or Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury and the time of Tennyson and Browning; it is 
the difference between the intellectual poet and the reflective 
poet. Tennyson and Browning are poets, and they think; 
but they do not feel their thought as immediately as the 
odour of a rose. A thought to Donne was an experience; 
it modified his sensibility. 


Those phrases so full of insight, “a direct sensuous apprehen- 
sion of thought, or a recreation of thought into feeling,” precisely 
define the quality of Stevens’s poetry that has confused readers 
like Mrs. Colum and Gregory. According to Eliot’s definition, 
Stevens is an intellectual poet. For that reason, though “the 
value of his poetry cannot be measured in intellectual terms” 


alone, neither can it be appreciated without an equal understand- 
ing of both its intellectual component and its element of sheer 


sensibility. Most of those who have written about his work have 
assumed that he was a lyricist in the nineteenth-century tradition. 
To the contrary, not the least of his distinctions is that he created 
for himself a genre that was new in its time, except insofar as 
Ezra Pound and Eliot did likewise: a type of poem that may be 
called a lyric of ideas, an intellectual lyric. Stevens is one of the 
originators of the metaphysical trend in the poetry of our time. 
To illustrate that view of his work I should prefer to use his 
latest book, the Notes toward a Supreme Fiction. Instead, I 
restrict myself to one of the shorter pieces in the volume Gregory 
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and Mrs. Colum reviewed. Any of fifty poems might be chosen: 
“Asides on the Oboe” is sufficiently representative. 

In our outline, this piece was listed as important in the de- 
velopment of Stevens’s attitude toward the problem of belief. Its 
thesis is stated in a short prologue: 


It is a question, now, 
Of final belief. So, say that final belief 
Must be in a fiction. 


If men’s ultimate beliefs have always been in some fiction or 
another, the crisis of faith today may be due to the fact that our 
traditional myths have ceased to be credible. Thus, the 


fiction of the wide river in 
An empty land; the gods that Boucher killed; 
And the metal heroes that time granulates— 


are all “obsolete.” “The wide river in“ An empty land” evokes 
vague religious associations—the Jordan, the river of light in 
Dante’s paradise, a stream of spirit fructifying an otherwise desert 
world. Following the principle of reading each poem as in the 
context of its author’s work as a whole, we may recall here “the 
struggle of the idea of god” And the idea of man,” in “Mystic 
Garden & Middling Beast.” The present poem assumes a need 
to substitute some “idea of man” for “the idea of god.” So 
there is presumptive warrant for taking the first of the obsolete 
fictions as the common current acceptation of religion. “The 
gods that Boucher killed” may be considered to refer to all 
anthropomorphic mythologies so familiarized and rationalized 


since the eighteenth century as to lose their force as objects of 


veneration. And I imagine that “the metal heroes that time 
granulates” are such ethical absolutes as Stevens satirized in 
“Lions in Sweden,” 
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those sovereigns of the soul 
And savings banks, Fides, the sculptor’s prize, 
All eyes and size, and galled Justitia, 
Trained to poise the tables of the law, 
Patientia forever soothing wounds 
And mighty Fortitudo, frantic bass. 


In contrast with those, or whatever other doctrines and deities 
the reader may regard as no longer efficacious for belief, 


The philosophers’ man still walks in dew, 
Still by the sea-side mutters milky lines 
Concerning an immaculate imagery. 


This “philosophers? man” is a personification of “the idea of 
man,” a prototype of Stevens’s humanism. The three images by 
which he is presented—“walks in dew,” “milky lines,” and 
“immaculate imagery”—suggest pristine purity and thus empha- 
size the antithesis that, whereas other fictions of faith are obsolete, 
this concept is new and unblemished. To say he “still walks in 
dew” implies that he is in the morning of his career. ‘The sea- 
side” may be accepted as mere setting; but the sea as a metaphor 


for life is one of Stevens’s oldest symbols, and the impression we 


get here is that of a contemplative person dwelling close to the 
common life of his time yet not engaged in the thick of it. He 
“mutters milky [sweet and sustaining, as well as fresh] lines” 
Concerning an immaculate imagery,” that is, concerning an in- 
violate, vital conception of life. 

Is the humanistic ideal, then, simply an apotheosis of the poet? 
Stevens is too realistic to think that. Ever since the winter of 
1936-37 when he wrote “The Man with the Blue Guitar,” he has 
held to the idea of total reality as a combination of the reality 
of things-as-they-are and the reality of imagination. Here, the 
poet is not to take precedence of ordinary men, but all of us are 
to live ever more and more by the imagination: as in every hu- 
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manism, the ideal is not humanity as is, but a regenerated hu- 
manity. So, 


If you say on the hautboy man is not enough, 
Can never stand as god, is ever wrong 

In the end, however naked, tall, there is still 
The impossible possible philosophers’ man .. . 


You may argue skeptically that man as god still remains man, 
yet there is an ideal of humanity to believe in and aspire to. “If 
you say on the hautboy” means “If you write in your verses” 
or “If you imagine”; for the oboe is one of many instruments— 
guitar, harmonium, piano, banjo, an old horn, and so on—in 
which Stevens has likened poetry and its source, the imagination, 
to music. “Naked” stands for stripped of superficial falsities; 
and “tall” is another metaphor, for moral stature or loftiness. 

Now, the gist of the concept having been given, further 
predicates are added. “The impossible possible philosophers’ 
man” is 


The central man, the human globe, responsive 
As a mirror with a voice, the man of glass, 
Who in a million diamonds sums us up. 


“Central” as a metaphor for the essence, as distinguished from 
irrelevant superficialities, of humanity offers no difficulty. The 
next four images—“globe” (probably light-globe primarily, 
though spherical map, also, by second intention), “mirror,” 


“olass” and “diamonds”—all suggest bright light, emitted, re- 


flected or transmitted. Their meaning is summarized in the next 
line, “He is the transparence of the place in which” He is”; and, 
lest there be any doubt that the substance of the thought is spir- 
itual insight, we may refer back to “The Greenest Continent,” 
where it is said that, although “The heaven of Europe is empty” 
now, there was a heaven once 
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in which the mind 
Acquired transparence and beheld itself 
And beheld the source from which transparence came... . 


So the ideal man, embodying the essence of the finest in humanity, 
possessing especially a capacity for living by the imagination, 
would be a source of illumination for the rest of us. He would 
not live aloof, but would be “responsive” As a mirror with a 
voice.” Responsive to our common impulses and aspirations. 


Like a mirror in reflecting them back, sharpened and clarified. 


Using his voice to keep before us the “immaculate imagery” of 
life at its best. In that complex sense, he would be an effulgent 
“man of glass,“ Who in a million diamonds sums us up.” 

The short second section of the poem, that expresses the satis- 
faction inspired by belief in this humanistic fiction, scarcely needs 
such close analysis as what has preceded. Part III applies the 
conception to events current in the world of things-as-they-are, 
for “Asides on the Oboe” was written in the summer following 
the outbreak of the second World War. 


One year, death and war prevented the jasmine scent 
And the jasmine islands were bloody martyrdoms. 


“Jasmine” was chosen, I think, because of its sweetness: death 
and war expunged the sweetness of life, and the good lands of 
the earth were turned into places of slaughter. 


How was it then with the central man? Did we 
Find peace? We found the sum of men. We found, 
If we found the central evil, the central good. 


We have not over-idealized man—we recognize the inexpugnable 
evil—yet we insist no less on the inherent good. 


We buried the fallen without jasmine crowns. 
There was nothing he did not suffer, no; nor we... . 
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But wherein is the efficacy of a belief so qualified by acknow]l- 
edgment of its antithesis? Merely in a hope that the good will 
some day return? No, 


But we and the diamond globe at last were one. 
We had always been partly one. It was as we came 
To see him, that we were wholly one, as we heard 
Him chanting for those buried in their blood, 

In the jasmine haunted forests, that we knew 

The glass man, without external reference. 


More clearly than ever before, we see the ideal in its failure. 
We know it now, not as a figment of speculation, but immedi- 
ately, as a vital part of ourselves, that has failed through our 
failure, that must be restored through our reconsecrated belief. 


If] 


Thus, “Asides on the Oboe” yields to (not exorbitantly diffi- 


cult) analysis a meaning for which “intellectual” is the precise 


adjective. But the poem is not truly understood when those 
ideas have been abstracted from it: they must not only be known 
as ideas but also felt in the terms, the imagery, the poetry, in 
which they are given. Therein are both Gregory and Mrs. 
Colum confounded. For if ever a piece of writing fulfilled the 
description, “a direct sensuous apprehension of thought, or a 
recreation of thought into feeling,” this one does. 

Intellectual intensity or, as Professor H. J. C. Grierson put 
it, a “strain of passionate paradoxical reasoning” is the quality 
which Donne introduced into English verse; and a similar 
“blend of argument and imagination” appears in some of the 
poetry of our time, that of Stevens included. Intensity of thought 
is evident in “Asides on the Oboe” from two different but, as the 
poem proves, not incompatible signs. The first is the directness 
and vigor of the rhetorical movement, and the “simple, sensuous, 
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masculine” diction, especially noticeable in the three-line prologue 
and in the concluding section: 


How was it then with the central man? Did we 
Find peace? We found the sum of men. We found, 
If we found the central evil, the central good. 


No less indicative of passion in reasoning are the richness and deep 
feeling of the imagery, particularly that in which the idea of “the 
philosophers’ man” is developed and that of “the jasmine haunted 
forests” of war and death. Passages like those are the expression, 
not of a mind in which rhetorical figures blur and dispel or re- 
place ideas, but of one to which ideas come in such figures, so 
that to think them is also to feel them. In The Donne Tradition, 
a brilliant elaboration upon Eliot’s essay on the Metaphysicals, 
Mr. George Williamson says: “This intellectual intensity derives 
its peculiar power from the unified sensibility which makes it im- 
possible to isolate the faculties of Donne. . . . His unified sensi- 
bility makes his images the very body of his thought, not some- 
thing added to it. . .” Had Williamson been describing Stevens 
instead of Donne, he could not have chosen better terms. 
Gregory feared for Stevens the danger of “the reductio ad 
whimsy of his totally serious and critical consideration of the re- 


lationship between two aspects of reality.” I imagine such a line 


as “But we and the diamond globe at last were one” fairly rep- 
resents what Gregory objected to as “stating an intellectual prob- 
lem in terms of fancy.” If so, he would probably find much of 
Donne and Vaughan, to say nothing of Crashaw, George Herbert 
and Cowley, equally frivolous. For the central images of “Asides 
on the Oboe” and of countless others of Stevens’s compositions 
are conceits quite of the Metaphysical order. 

A useful definition of the conceit is, a figure in which two 
terms of a comparison meet on limited ground but are otherwise 
incongruous. The Metaphysicals used this device functionally, 
not decoratively. To quote Williamson again: “The conceit is 
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one of the principal means by which Donne chained analysis to 
ecstasy.” Exactly so, the figure of “the philosophers’ man” and 
the others connected with it are not whimsies added to the rational 
structure of the poem, but the means, and the only means, of 
defining and conveying the essential conception. So far as this 
one poem is concerned, all we know of “the idea of man” is what 
that series of images tells us—and how adequate that is we have 
seen. Not only does this conceit serve the author as an instru- 
ment of analysis, but we have been able to analyze its evolution 
from the simple personification, “the philosophers’ man,” to the 
paradox, “The impossible possible philosophers’ man,” on through 
the complex of “central man,” “human globe,” “mirror with a 
voice” and “man of glass’ Who in a million diamonds sums us 
up,” to the final symbolic paradox, “We and the diamond globe 
at last were one.” Thus, the conceit is intellectual in intention 
and intellectual-imaginative in genesis and development. In 
addition, it performs the important function of investing the poet’s 
thought with that “sensuous delight” which Mrs. Colum properly 
demands of poetry yet apparently fails to recognize sometimes 
when she has it before her. 

Much has been written of Stevens’s wit. Too often the word 
has been used derogatorily, as if in total ignorance of the great 
tradition established by poets who were celebrated in their own 
day, though subsequently chided, as wits. At other times the 
intention behind the term is equivocal, as when Gregory refers to 
Stevens’s “comic genius,” yet leaves the net impression that he 
may amuse us as a funny-man but not seriously interest us as a 
“philosopher” who might “occupy Bishop Manning’s pulpit or 
write a supplementary volume to Professor Whitehead’s Reality 
and Process.” (sic!) 

Stevens is a wit (as well as, occasionally, a humorist), and this 
would suggest that we might understand him the better by study- 
ing his work in relation to our leading tradition of poetic wit. 
In discussing Andrew Marvell, Fliot defined Metaphysical wit 
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as “a tough reasonableness beneath the slight lyric grace.” Ex- 
panding that idea, Williamson demonstrated the part of reason, 
first in the evolution of Donne’s conceits, then in the construction 
of his poems: “Nothing is more characteristic of Donne than 
the way in which thought gives a mathematical basis to the music 
of his emotions.” . Hence, the ruggedness of his verse; hence also, 
in part, the difficulty, the occasional obscurity, of his poems: “It 
is a result of the reassertion of subject-matter in poetry.” If 
our abstract of the meaning of “Asides on the Oboe” proves any- 
thing, it is that intellection provides the whole basis and form for 
its structure. Similarly, we traced the element of reason in the 
elaboration of one of its principal conceits. And if this poem is 
typical of its author’s work in confronting the reader with seem- 
ingly cryptic obscurities, that is in consequence of what William- 
son designates “the astringent effect of intellect on the facility of 
verse.” Stevens’s wit, like his rhetoric, is of the same general 
nature as that of the Metaphysicals. And thus it helps to define 


his genre: it is the factor of reasonableness underlying the lyric 
graces of his peculiarly characteristic poem of ideas. 


IV 


Every poem Stevens has written, not only in his latest period, 
but since about 1919 when his experimental phase finally issued 
in the first pieces definitely in his own kind and manner, is sus- 
ceptible of the same sort of analysis we have applied to “Asides 
on the Oboe.” Most of them disclose a similar content of ideas. 
The exceptions are pieces like “Variations on a Summer Day” and 
“The News and the Weather,” in which the lyrical component 
takes precedence of the component of thought. Yet in these as 
well as the intellectual lyric, the same sensibility is at work, 
though upon a different kind of subject-matter: Stevens’s unified 
sensibility accounts for the singular uniformity of tone that, as 
many critics have observed, prevails throughout his writing. 

All Stevens’s poems do not equally exemplify all of William- 
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son’s criteria of Metaphysical poetry. But neither do all those, 
for example, in Grierson’s collection of Metaphysical Lyrics & 
Poems of the Seventeenth Century. As Eliot himself acknow]l- 
edged, “Not only is it extremely difficult to define metaphysical 
poetry, but difficult to decide what poets practise it and in which 
of their verses”—the more one reads of recent criticism of the 
school of Donne, the more one feels that it applies to Donne 
but not to any school. Yet we can say of Stevens that each of his 
mature poems exhibits at least one Metaphysical trait and all 
Metaphysical characteristics are present somewhere in his work. 

I know of no evidence, however, that Stevens has been in- 
fluenced by Donne and his successors. In associating him with 
their tradition in order to emphasize his specifically intellectual 
quality, we should not minimize the differences between him and 
his distant predecessors in the line. There is, to begin with, a 
vast divergency of subject-matter and of psychology, grounded 
in all the differences between the epoch that was nearing its end 
when Donne wrote and the civilization that is committing suicide 
now. Scarcely less important are the dissimilarities of diction and 
prosody produced by the social and literary vicissitudes of two 
centuries. Also, there is a fundamental rhetorical difference, and, 
since its rhetoric is one of the prime features of the Metaphysical 
mode, this must be defined. 

Contemporary criticism has not yet agreed on a suitable name 
for the distinctive rhetorical device of contemporary poetry. It 
is the metaphor rather than the simile, but a peculiar usage of 
metaphor. The figure is employed not as an embellishment but 
as the means of discourse, and its communicative possibilities are 
stretched to the utmost—often, in fact, to the point of obscurity. 
Sometimes the emotive force of the vehicle, the written word, 
is stressed; again, the tenor, the idea to be conveyed. In either 
case, the latter is left to implication, and the distinction between 
traditional practice and the modern technic lies in the strictness 
with which that is done. 
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Stevens was not a master of the rhetoric of implication from the 
beginning of his career as a publishing poet, but the style by which 
he is now known was not mature until he had mastered it. 
“Asides on the Oboe” is as good an example as any of both the 
technic and the style resultant from it. The metaphor, “the 
diamond globe,” is logically engendered, and explained, by the 
associated figures that precede it. But “the wide river in/An 
empty land,” “the transparence of the place” and “the jasmine 
islands” stand as pure metaphors, affording a minimum of support 
to inference. For the clues to precise interpretation, we must 
resort to earlier poems treating analogous subject-matter. Im- 
plication could scarcely be carried further than it is in these 
figures; and this method of making ideas into images is a basic 
characteristic of Stevens’s art. 

I doubt that there is any parallel to that in the practice of 
Donne and his followers; in the half-dozen volumes of their 
verse through which I have pursued the question I have not 
found a single instance of the extreme form of implication pe- 
culiar to the more advanced poetry of our time. If we consider the 
simile broadly, as a comparison in which both terms are given, 
no matter in what grammatical relationship, that and not the 


metaphor is the chief rhetorical resource of the Metaphysicals, 


as of most English poets. 

It is generally accepted that what I would call “the radical 
metaphor” came into American poetry from French Symbolism, 
partly by direct influence, partly via the Imagists. Stevens is one 
of those who introduced and naturalized it. The combination, an 
intellectual lyric framed on the Symbolist principle of implica- 
tion, is a twentieth-century extension of the Metaphysical tradi- 
tion. No one did more than Wallace Stevens to create it; and 
no one has done more to manifest its potentialities as an expres- 
sion of intensely felt thought and a medium of formal elegance. 
It is his genre. 





THE CONFUSION IN LANGUAGE 


GENERAL AND PERSONAL IDIOM 


By KARL SHAPIRO 


In one of the most widely circulated 
Anthologies of current rime, a speech, 

The actual peroration of a man 

lated to die, is set within the text 

Beside the most exemplary and abstruse 

Of modern poems. Vanzetti’s broken English 
Seen in the context of self-conscious art 

In company with the works of gifted minds 
At perfect ease, argues a new confusion. 

By what philosophy the editor 

Attempts to hold this tragic martyred thing 
A hostage to the literary cause 

Is, in a sense, our present argument. 

For much of modern rime denotes this bent 
To cancel out the distance and the line 
Between the language of spontaneous nature 
And that of formal artifice. So basic 

\ solecism cries out for explanation. 


Compare the plea for innocence in a play, 
Bassanio’s for instance with the words 
Vanzetti used before the New England court. 
One lives and dies in the imagination; 

Its reference to existence is oblique 

And only by suggestion can impinge 

Upon the behavior of the audience. 

The other is what the audience knows as real, 
A fact of the statistical world, as like 

An actor’s agonizing as true blood 


SPEECH AND 
POETRY 
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To a splash of crimson paint upon a dress. 
Our editor pursues the rule of thumb 
Allowed by poets themselves in his collection. 
Some can no longer verify the news 

Except by dramatization; they report 

Events as symbols of events, and speech 

As poetry. Lacking the prime restraint 

Of artists who process experience 

Before using it raw, they yield to haste, 

Lay out the poem with scissors and with paste 
Like so much copy for the linotype. 


The question is one of language. In the past 
Prose had a separate rhetoric, rime had caste, 
The stage was not the agora and vice versa. 
Not even the rustic at the play would think 

A tragedy history, and though an embittered ode 
Might cost the author’s head, it was a thing 
That held to its linguistic mode. Satire 
Was not the finger of crude accusation, 

And hate itself was filtered through the skin 
Of grammar. So much the worse for us 
Whose poets converge on every medium 

Of linguistic expression and swarm across 
The Rubicon from art to actuality, 

Not stinting to bear off the documents 

Of the new trivium: Sociology, 
Psychoanalysis and Economics. To quote 

Is an accepted practice of our rime, 

As if poetry needs the authority 

Of laboratories and the latest news 

Of battle and the rights of the majority. 


I speak of those innumerable epics, large 
And small, which crowd into the latest row 


ART AND 
ACTUALITY 
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Of poetry books upon the wall; of wild 
Auricular prophecies of the idea-mad, 

The humorless hymns to government in particular, 
The bread-and-butter verses of the poor 

In talent; of those who speak in deference 

To dialectics, to whom a billboard ad 

Has multiple reference, and who find in Alice 
An allegory and not an innocent child. 


POETRY AND 
INFORMATION 


Suspect the novelist the title of whose book 

Is lifted from a sermon or a play: 

His backbone bends in an apology. 

Suspect the poet who wallows in symbology 
And reinforces what he has to say 

With “indigestible portions”; who takes phrases, 
Sentences, paragraphs and passages 

Into the soft gray matter of his brain 

And over them secretes his nacreous pearl. 
The prominent symbol of our verse is “bone.” 
How few successes lead our failures on. 


The broad use of the raw untreated data 
Of science and of whole experience 
Expresses a more serious confusion 

In rime than the chaos of prosody. 

To redefine the general idiom 

And separate it from the persona] 

In poetry seems imperative in our day. 


We cannot justify our own excesses 


By citing connoisseurs of bric-a-brac; 

What they have rescued from the drift and wrack 
Of all the past or the immediate present 

Is their own property; nor does their need 
Imply ours necessarily. Even to those 
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Who thought they saw, like Whitman, the just city 
We owe no public debt. His oratory 
On democratic vistas and geography 


Is as particular to his character 

As vocatives and the wind-blown beard. The pity 
Of Leaves of Grass is that the straw is eaten 
And the good wheat rejected by our poets. 

The wide style of the dry Americana, 
Appealing as it is to messengers 

Of the official muse, really encloses 

A special doctrine of philosophy 

As scholarly as Emerson’s. But who 

Except Hart Crane has tasted the pure manna 
Of “Song of Myself,” the naked seed of rime? 
When Whitman had the nation on his brain 

He served us ill, in my opinion; his leap 

Into the personal infinite, however, 

Saved him from drowning in his Susquehanna. 


WHITMAN’S 
AMERICA 


There is a general idiom to all rime, 

A special idiom to one generation, 

And, thirdly, the idiom of the single pen. 
The poet who does not know by sure instinct 
The first, is headed for the rocks of prose. 
How many a gallant prelude or frail lyric 

Is overturned for ignorance of the sea 

Of language. The poet who neither feels nor knows 
The flow and current of the second kind 
Falls to mere manners and nostalgia. 

But he who cannot use the first and second 


THE IDIOM 
OF RIME 


To personal advantage shows no mind 
For poetry as the function of one heart. 
If anonymity is indeed a failing, 
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And so we think today, the greater part 
Of our anthology is left unsigned; 

Its poems appear as nameless synonyms 
In the faint collective effort of our art. 


I do not here attempt the definition 

Of rime, which is the province of esthetics, 
But to point out its ratio to language. 

In the mathematical sense, rime is a power, 
Prose raised to the numerical exponent 

Of three or six or even m, depending 

Upon the propensity of the literature 

At a particular time and on the bent 

Of the particular poet. It is therefore 

A heightening and a measure of intensity. 

In the physical sense, rime is the nuclear 

And vital element of speech and prose, 

The very protoplasm of the tongue, 

Or that organic substance which survives 

The structures it creates. Words are as lives, 
Deaths and mutations, and the poet learns 
Through search for life, the biology of rime. 
In the theological sense, rime is the ghost 

And prose the flesh of language. Poets may boast 
That they have known the mystic rose of good, 
The blessed face of truth, the host of beauty; 
They press the oil and elevate the wine, 

For poetry like philosophy is divine 

And wells up from the uncreated will. 


But these approximate metaphors signify 
Little: our argument is to divide 

That which is general to the idiom 

From that which is specific. In the science 
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Of textual criticism research is made 

To solve disputed authorships and sift 

The personal from the common style. The aid 
Of generations and grammarians 

Is here invaluable; for their trained eye 


Almost can mark the verse where Shakespeare stopped 


And Fletcher took the pen. Collaboration 
Was not unusual in the age of rime; 

The stage demanded bombast, violence, 
Blood and loud laughter simultaneously 
With puns, linguistic humor, tenderness 
And fluted phrases of protesting love. 

The tapestry is whole, but in defiance 

Of their collective workmanship we find 
Here the Marlovian touch and there the scrawl 
Of Kyd, or Jonson’s cipher, and over all 
The unblotted letters W. S. Each name 
Holds itself high above that century 

Of mad soliloquy and brocaded death. 
The great survive the idiom of their time. 


Only the literature of a gifted folk 

Is really nameless; ballad or gay refrain 
Or those heart-heavy fruits of tragedy 
Of olden times, the genius of the Scotch; 
Hymns of the earliest English and the monks; 
These are the anonyms of rime. To seek 
The signature of such an art is aimless; 

It is itself the idiom of their time. 

Folksong is fieldsong and the stuff of fairies, 
And Barbara Allens are not Highland Marys. 
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PRESENCE DE FRANCE 


Epirep AND TRANSLATED 
By LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


AUGUST 1945 


Nore: This miniature anthology of ephemeral writing attempts to 
suggest the atmosphere of action and idea in France during the Re- 
sistance and since the Liberation. Pieces chosen are less impressive 
for any independent literary merit than for the occasion of their writing. 
Some are trivial, but each illuminates a facet of the active, rational, 
creative, even heroic life of the spirit which is France today. Coming 
to Paris at the epoch of the Liberation, returning twice during the last 
long miserable winter, now watching from the desolation of Munich, 
a desolation whose appalling architectural ruin is less than its spoiled 
spirit—France simply shines. We are not unaware of her political or 
economic trials, but where in the world today, in London, Moscow, 
Buenos Aires or New York, are concepts so powerful, are new expres- 
sions so elegant, where else is the intelligence which issues from a 
brilliant continuum of tradition so provocative a promise for today 
and tomorrow? 

L. K. 


3 September 1939: M. Paul VALERY of the Académie Francaise 
speaks over Radio-Paris. 

OTHING today must be overlooked which might clarify 
or make precise in every person, friend or enemy, the 
real nature of the war which is engaged. 

It matters to France and to her cause, which is the cause of all 
men worthy of the name, that the strongest light shows to the 
world’s eyes those conditions which have made this war, in the 
first place possible, and then inevitable. These conditions may 
be stated in a few words: the war has taken place between free 
countries and a country which is not free. 

What is a free country? It is a country in which exists the 
reciprocity of services and obligations between the State and 
private persons. In a free country, the State is no idol; it is 
a necessary organization which must constantly justify its neces- 
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sity, and not to require of any of its citizens that which does not 
demand the good of each. 

One has often deprecated, mocked, vigorously criticized those 
countries where public liberties balance the power of the State. 
But all the ills one can blame on our liberties, and the excesses 
one can attribute to them vanish in the glare of the immediate 
explosion. This flame tragically illumines a very simple truth: 
a free country is a country in which it is impossible that peace 
or war may be made by a sole being—it is a country in which no 
one admits, no one imagines, that peace or war may depend on the 
humors, nerves, ideals or sombre meditations of a lone man, or of 
some dream which he may have dreamt. 

Consider this, all of you: on one side, this man, who is what 
he is, worth what he’s worth, on the other a people hanging 
entirely upon this man’s least indication. It needs only that this 
man by an insignificant act, as simple as pressing a button or 
throwing a switch, can fire Europe, unleashing upon millions of 
others, incalculable evil and extreme calamity. 

This is what we cannot, French or English as we are, conceive. 
We fight against the absurd. It is inconceivable to us that a 
people, one of the most cultivated that exists, as well as the most 
deliberative, have submitted themselves to the monstrous au- 
thority of a solitary, to follow him in silence beyond the confines 
of any reason. However, such a people exists, and its existence 
demonstrates that the opposition of a free country against one 
that is not free is not so much a difference of political régime as 
the irreducible contrast of character. In our epoch, a country 
which is not free is a country in which men have not the heart 
to be free, nor even the desire nor need to be free, nor even the 
notion that they could if they would, be free. Herein is the 
source of this present war. 

We may as well admit it: we understand nothing about the 
Germans. What a strange people this great people is. It has 
produced admirable and universal works; it delivers itself over 
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to a persecutor of thought. It is delighted with minutely care- 
ful study, methodically followed and scrupulously executed; it 
excels in profoundly intelligent plans and preparations, and it 
abandons its destiny to the fatal inspiration of a gambler to whom 
the intoxication of a lucky run leads to bankruptcy. 

But how then could he have imposed his power, his measureless 
power upon a nation of a very advanced and general culture? He 
could not have ravished its free disposition by himself, without 
first having subjected and debased its sensibilities. This has he 
done. Literature, philosophy, belief, even to the plastic arts, 
everything that exalts life and delivers it from baseness, has 
been there reduced to I do not know what miserable condition of 
fearful existence and regulated production. Goethe himself is 
barely tolerated. Were he alive he would be in prison or with 
ee 

And so, it is war. Strange war, a war which resembles no 
other, a war of reason against lies, a war of the respect for 


agreements against contempt for sworn faith, war of the mind 


against the suppression of all thought, but a war without any 
hatred whatever against the masses of docile German souls who 
have found in themselves no resistance whatever to the hysteria 
which leads them—strange war which shall liberate the enemy, 
and which forces us to fight men whom we cannot help pitying. 


MAIS ENFIN IL FAUT EN FINIR! 


Max JACOB, poet and martyr, who died in the concentration 
camp at Drancy, April, 1944, writes in his notebooks and to his 
friends. 

28 October 1941: Humility is the mother of all truth. She 
permits disdain. 

14 July 1942: We’ve just celebrated the Feast of Sainte-Benoit, 
with a plentiful clergy. I wore the Yellow Star (of the Jews) 
on account of the gendarmes. Monseigneur my Bishop quit the 
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procession to permit me to kiss his ring, then shook my hand 
with an intention in each one of his fingers. 


20 July 1942: There are four mud-guards (garde-crottes) 
against painful circumstance: the first is the nearness of God, 
the second is a knowing heart (conscience connaissante); the 
third, a delicate accessibility; the fourth, the friendship of a great 
Man. 

16 September 1942: 

“By the woods of the djinn, where frights heap high, 

“Speak! and drink gin! or a hundred glasses of cold milk.” 
Those hundred glasses of cold milk could make a dreamer out 
of me. We have blown the bridge which separates the burst of 
laughter from the crack of glass, that glass that was a di-a-mond 
in three syllables. And if the behavior of the Diurnales burst with 
an academic (Sorbonnesque) laugh in the feverish laughter of 
Balzac when he exasperates himself thus: “Rastignac dropped 
one of those tears which but touched the earth to fly to heaven” 
or “The sea of illusion had not conducted him into the sterile 
lands of the incredulous”—we, we turn our berét in our hands 
seven times before doing as much (I mean, before laughing). 

5 October 1942: We enter the Great New History, as if starting 
in earnest to change the price of bread and its savor. Dumb 
fury and the smile, generalized theft: it’s all accepted because 
it’s done with a sense of fatality, a true sign that it exists. Fatality 
of the death of Europa! Its Bull has ceased to reign. Around 
the starving cows, follow the nurses. Is it true as they say, in 
China vultures fulfil the functions of the sewers? That’s where 
we’re going, I guess, with our innocent gains, each leading on 
each, delighted with a glass of grey wine. 

Pierre Reverdy, exasperated by the soldiers who had invaded 
his house, sold it to escape them, desolated at leaving the garden 
he had planted, and besides, not knowing, as he said, where he 
was going. 

The character of the poetry of 1943 is to wipe out that blessed 
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border which separates verse from prose. That all started in 
the nineteenth century in the period of Emile Zola, but then 
it was to the advantage of prose; now it is to the detriment of 


verse: verse no longer exists. They make no distinction be- 
tween diction or style; they write verses in the abstract style of 
lectures or hand-books or articles for the newspapers, with any 
old word. Please God they might write in the “talk of the 
fish-market.” Alas, that would be too good to be true: they 
aren’t learned enough to try it. 


Paul QUILLET, called Arnoult or Penot, in the maquis, was 
just 21 when he wrote the following letter, similar to hundreds 
others wrote. Arrested November 1943 by the Vichy police, 
tortured, and after extreme suffering, shot. The letter was sent 
24 March 1944. 

Dear Parents, dear Family: they just told me my execution 
is to take place this afternoon at three. Your optimism this 
morning had surprised me, but it’s better this way. I ask your 
forgiveness for all the trouble I have given you; be brave. 

Death overtakes me a bit sooner than I’d thought, but this 
slight advance counts little enough. Don’t let it get you down. 
Never an evil thought has guided my actions. I die without 
remorse and it will be more difficult for you to live than for me 
to die. Don’t mourn me, and forget me as soon as possible. 

I love you with all my heart, for that reason don’t afflict your- 
self over me. I beg you to make absolutely no attempt to re- 
cover my body, let anonymity have my remains, the most 
complete obscurity is my last wish. 

Many of my friends will come to see you after the war and 
explain my state of mind. Give Raymond all the affection you 
had for me. Aid materially and affectionately my darling little 
Francoise, who will be the unhappiest of all of you. Aid her to 
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forget me. I embrace you ali a last time. Pardon the pain I 
give you and forget all this. 
Bons baisers a tous, bon courage. Adieu 
Une derniére amitié a tous les amis. 
Paul. 


Jean GIRAUDOUX, reported as poisoned by the Germans 
April 1943, writes in the Hotel du Beaujolais, Palais Royal, 20 
August 1942. 

Every morning, around eleven, at the time when J start writ- 
ing, a child of a few months starts crying above me, in the 
Palais Royai. It is a lamentation composed of enchanting little 
sobs which make up for all the crying of children which has 
spoiled my nights and days. It is a charming little desolation 
which never screams, never gets out of breath, Life’s murmurs 
over the first pebbles. Sometimes it stops, and the sob ends up in 
ecstasy. I imagine that its nurse is feeding or rocking it. I 
am watching it now. It is all alone in the solitary garden, in 
its carriage, in the full sun. No mother. No maid. It’s all 
my own child. When it keeps still, it is the garden comforting 
it with a pigeon, the sky, with a cloud. Nothing is sweeter than 
the wailing of life in the middle of the day. It is not sad. It 
wants nothing. You know very well that if it knew how to sing, 
that’s what it would do. But the sweetness of this lament which 
is joy, of this sob which is infinite well-being goes beyond all 
laughter and all song. It is the opposite of everything that I 
am, but both of us do very well what we have to do. A little 
sob, a tearful chirping is just what one should hear from men 
on the eve of eternity. 


Jean COCTEAU draws the profile of Edouard BOURDET, 
author of La Prisonnitre, and after the Liberation, Director of the 
Comédie Francaise. 

Edouard Bourdet died in the night of 18 January (1945), 
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victim of an old accident which broke his leg, of work in which 
his new position forced him to lose strength, and of anguish 
imagining that of his son in Germany. 

He died fast, but doubtless interminably, for his eyes spoke to 
his wife Je meurs, since he did not dare to admit it, and he did 
not wish her to know it. He died beside this amazing companion 
of all his minutes, and she stayed until morning, alone with that 
spectacle to which nothing can accustom us, a dear face shut. 

This drama deprived us of a great dramatist and of a moralist. 
It took from us a friend like none else who exists in the world and 
ruins the memory of our marvelous vacations at Tamaris. 

I shall never forget a phrase out of an old film of the Ex- 
pedition of Williamson, dead at the Pole. The speaker said: 
They asked advice of the Captain for everything, great or small. 
That was it. We asked the advice of Bourdet for everything, 
great or small. Attentive as on his deathbed where I drew his 
profile (one year after the same seance in the room of Jean 
Giraudoux), he always heard us, immobile, pale, in silence. He 
seemed dead to everything except his scruples, to the fear of not 
comprehending, of not giving the most just and noble counsel. 

For this man, so calm, so serious, and who carried the same 
seriousness and gravity for the mechanics of laughter as for the 
mechanism of the stage, was a tempest, a stormy heart, a soul 
violently susceptible to shocks of darkness and the real rages of 
a child. 

Tempest and calm. A ship’s captain. A withering glance 
which burned and accepted no excuse whatsoever. When such 
a friend departs, it leaves irreparable emptiness. Bourdet read 
us his plays, we read him ours. Without this ceremonial neither 
he nor we could think our work might come off well. 

And after so many years of fights, of luck, of misfortune, | 
approach that barrier of linen and flowers where a stone dike 
separates itself from the human face. Justice, the world’s in- 
justice, cannot attain the strange wall I draw, to which I come 
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without fear, at which I speak in a low voice, as it happens dur- 
ing a pose, when one worries that the model is tiring and might 
upset the drawing. 

But no, Bourdet does not budge. He deserts his form. He 
regroups his elements elsewhere and directs them towards those 
who suffer from his departure and who cannot live without his 
probity. 


Jean GALTIER-BOISSIERE, keeps a Journal during the Oc- 
cupation. He is author of a history of the first World War, 
of the Third Republic and of the Secret Police: 

24 August 1940: Weygand: Veni, Vidi, Vichy. 

Cannes, where numerous Jews are refugees: Kahn. 

True story: around the 16 June, a small group of colonials 
tried to resist the German advance before a village in the Seine- 
et-Marne. The Germans fired about thirty 77mm. rounds and 
the tiny French troop replied. 


The mayor of the village went out to meet them: You’d better 
give up, he advised them. We don’t want the Germans te burn 
everything chez nous. 


The Senegalese answered that they did not wish to surrender 
because the Germans killed Negroes, as they had been told. 
The mayor showed them a little wood where they could hide. 

Then the mayor rushed to the Germans to arrange the sub- 
mission of the village and was particularly pleased to point out 
the little group of Senegalese who were immediately surrounded. 

A story that evokes the atmosphere of the Voyage au Bout de 
la Nuit (of Celine, the eminent collaborator). 

14 December: Robert Desnos came late to dine, and announced 
a bewildering piece of news: Hitler is returning to France the 
ashes of the Duc de Reichstadt (Napoleon II) which the Maré- 
chal (Petain) will receive this very evening at the Invalides. 

I recall having seen the coffin of L’Aiglon in Vienna, covered 
with bouquets of artificial Parma violets, in the crypt of the 
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Kapuziner Kirche, where the tombs of emperors and dukes are 
piled on top of each other like bags in a check-room. 

15 December: Grand rumpus over the return of the ashes of 
Napoleon II. “A chivalrous gesture of the Fiihrer,” but the 
disrespectful Parisians remark they would prefer coal to ashes. 

30 December: Met Drieu de la Rochelle (of the NouveLLe 
RevuE Francaise), clad ina ravishing checked raglan. He told 
me that when Otto Abetz (Hitler’s ambassador) arrived at Vichy 
with his eight automatic machine-guns, Flandin (Vichy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs) pretended to be ill. But Abetz having asked 
leave to pay him a courtesy call, the minister, who carried it off 
like a charm, felt obliged to hop into bed and simulate taking an 
enema in order to receive the Ambassador. A real farce by 
Moliére. 

Collaboration is just this: Give me your watch and I'll tell 


you the time. 
20 January 1941: Jean Paulhan (one of the clandestine 


founders of Les Letrrres FRAN¢AIsSE) has this quatrain which 
makes the secret rounds: 


While Abel Bonnard licks our conqueror, 
Abel Hermant sniffs, and sets a flower there 
Upon his gut or at his feet. We ask again 
Seeing such Abels, who will play their Cain? 


(Bonnard was Minister of National Education; Hermant, of the 
Academy, two third-rate writers elevated by Vichy.) 

2 August: In the Nouvette Revue FrangaisE (Nazified), 
Drieu reads the riot-act to “certain of us” whom he reproaches 
for their deGaullism or other expectations. 

It’s amusing to see him become the ferocious anti-semite. He 
has a short memory. His first wife was a rich Jewess, and didn’t 
she still continue to keep him after their separation? It is he 
himself who tells this in his curious autobiography, Gilles. 
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He reproaches the French for not getting more children. And 
he, twice married, has he a single child? 

And finally, does he not pretend a sovereign contempt for 
pederasts who always preferred their company? 

1 September: While the collabos compare the soldiers of 
de Gaulle to the Army of the Grand Condé, they simply forget 
that the emigrés of 1789 took the part of the enemy, against 
France, while the emigré of 1940 takes the part of France 
against the enemy. 

In the NouvetLte Revue FRangaiseE (so little new! ), an at- 
tack by Drieu against Mauriac: And why, he writes 4 propos 
the deGaullists, does not the presence of the Germans em- 
barrass me more than the English or Americans? Incredible, but 
true. 


17 September: Notice in the papers: Ten hostages shot. 


The Collaborators: Les con... vaincus. 
Phillipe ... éteint: Philip Petain=P. P. extinct. 
7 October: Doriot au poteau Doriot to the stake, 
Petain au dodo. Petain, baby bye-bye. 


26 November: Quip of Rip about an actress who is perenially 
blonde: With her turned-out legs she resembles the Arc de 
Triomphe, Mais son poilu n’est pas inconnu. (Only her soldier= 
hair: is not unknown.) 

30 November: In Holland, a citizen enters a cabaret, gives 
the Hitler salute and cries: Heil Rubens! An astonished German 
asks him to explain. “Oh, well,” said the Dutchman, “every 
country has its painter.” 

12 June 1942: Dinner at the corner bistro with the gang, 
then Auric (the musician) who told a new crack of Cocteau’s: 
A Jew complained of being forced to wear the yellow Star 
of David. Console yourself, Jean told him, after the war you’ll 
make us all wear false noses. 

20 July: Laval officially declares: “I believe in the German 
victory, and I add that I hope for it.” 
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26 January 1943: How will the war be won? By American 
money, English tenacity and La Comédie Frangaise. 

4 February: Stalingrad has fallen. Three days of national 
mourning in Germany. The Nazis display their defeat with the 
same taste for the Kolossal as with their past victories. 

23 December: Sacha Guitry insists on taking Dignimont 
(theatrical painter) to diner chez Abetz. Dig refuses, formally. 
But why, asks Sacha, don’t you want to do anything for France? 

5 January 1944: Hitler will print his memoirs—can you 
guess under what title? “Ten Years of the Guerre-Eclair.” 
( Blitz—Lightening- War. ) 

21 June: Massacre of the Innocents. I have just come from 
calling, with Claude Blanchard, on our poor friends the de 
Brunhoff (editor of the Paris Vogue). They are collapsed. Their 
son, Pascal, has been assassinated by the Germans. Linked with 
the Resistance, he left Paris 6 June (Allied landings), for the 
Sologne, on a bicycle with two friends. The young Parisians, 
about thirty of them, found themselves barely gathered together 
in a couple of farmhouses when they were surrounded by the 
Germans. They were children: Pascal, the oldest, was twenty. 
They had no weapons and their papers were in order. The Ger- 
mans seized their identity cards which they burned and their 
money which they pocketed. They killed the unarmed kids 
with machine-gun bullets in the neck. To the mayor of the 
village who came running to see, the officer ordered: You will 
throw them all in the same hole. I forbid the digging of in- 
dividual graves. 

The murderers having gone, the villagers made a grave for 
each boy and they are covered with new flowers every day. 

12 July: Memorial service for Pascal de Brunhoff at Sainte- 
Clothilde. Tricolored shields. A compact and contemplative 
crowd. After the absolution, a young priest advanced before 
the altar and pronounced the elegy of the assassinated young 
patriot with an audacity which stupified his hearers. 
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24 August: Morning stroll along the barricades, with Azor 
on his leash. The barricades have held. The shells from their 
tanks are decidedly worth nothing in street-fighting and make 
more noise than trouble. 

On the Saint-Jacques barricade, the defenders have stuck up 
big portraits of Hitler, Géring and Mussolini, so that the Boches 
can riddle their great men with machine guns. Pleasant notion. 
(I suppose they got the portraits from the Italian library on the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain. ) 

25 August: At nine, Lucienne came into the office, dazzling: 
“The tanks of Leclerc defile in the Rue Saint-Jacques.” I rushed 
out with Charlotte who had thrown a bathrobe over her night- 
gown. Rue de la Sorbonne: we heard the balls crack against 
the roofs. Rue Sainte-Jacques, an unforgettable vision. A 
vibrating mob surrounds the French tank-destroyers, bristling 
with flags and littered with flowers. On each tank, beside the 


gunners in khaki mechanic’s overalls, capped with little red skull- 
caps, clusters of young girls, women, kids, FFI on their bras- 
sards. Along the kerbs, people applaud, wave kisses, shout to the 
conquerors their joy of liberation. These French soldiers (they 
are Spahis) are dignified, charming, entirely nice boys. Without 
any affectation, they receive the thanks of a whole smiling popu- 
lace and show their smiling teeth, white in their bronzed and 


weary faces... . 

2 September: At the arrival of the Americans, my concierge, 
la mére Marie said: These ones here, they aren’t like the others. 
When they come in, they say good-morning. 

A whore: The Germans get out one side and the Americans 
come in on the other, you don’t even have time to cool off. 


Drieu de la ROCHELLE, author of Le Feu en Follet was, in 
the early thirties, a hope of French letters, a kind of Parisian Scott 
Fitzgerald. In April 1945, this squib announced his end: 

“A Resistance functionary in the Provisional Government 
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(believe it or not, they have some), remarked that Thierry de 
Martel killed himself the day of the German entry into Paris 
and Drieu tried to kill himself the day of the Liberation. He 
has succeeded on the eve of victory. It was in the cards... .” 


Francois MAURIAC of the Académie Francaise wrote in F1GaRo, 
“The Weak Love the Strong.” 

It is by habit, I imagine, that certain of our confréres judged 
the verdict against an Admiral of France (Esteva) too indulgent. 
(He was let off with life-imprisonment.) Do they think there 
exists for soldiers worse punishment than military disgrace? What 
is death after such shame? A friend, whom we must sometimes 
even beg to open her arms to us: Drieu la Rochelle, who killed 
himself yesterday had to try it three times before being able to 
sleep with this:last mistress. 

This big nonchalant, cynical boy had already since 1918 suc- 
cumbed to a strange irritation against his country, for whom he 
had fought four years. He did not forgive her for being weaker 
than the conquered nation. These signs of decadence which his 
wise eye discovered in a France at the end of her rope, which he 
angrily and correctly estimated, corresponded to other symptoms 
which Drieu discovered in himself, his inner misery, the disorder 
of his passion, the life of a young do-nothing king, kicking over 
all the traces. Those boys, how they certainly enjoyed their 
sad delights! And already the angel of suicide brooded over 
them, beckoning one after the other. 

This weakling hated weakness, his own, and that of his 
country. He made it quite clear to us, he showed us all the 
figures of our ineluctable decline. Certainly; it was his right. 
It is good at certain times, it is tonic to stare death in the face 
which threatens our country. Barrés himself had dared to write 
in his secret notes, “This ephemeral France whose birth I see 
so near (with the Capets, not before) and upon whose death I 
think to have had a glimpse. . . .” One has a right to say that 
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to oneself, but it is a duty to overcome the doubt. Drieu gave 
in to the dizziness of the conquered, tipsy on the sweat of his 
conqueror, who embraces his knees with frightful love. 

His punishment was indeed his lucidity. The first of all the 
collaborators, he discovered that the well-beloved conqueror was 
as weak as himself, that the Great Reich was not so great as 
Soviet Russia. These idolators of strength, why would they not 
be deceived, since all force is relative? Perhaps Russia herself 
will seem to diminish before the still unknown empire of Asia. 
We are the fortunate inhabitants of a self-devouring universe. 
As the young Hungarian, Horn de Horvath, wrote: “We pro- 
ceed to the climate of polar insensibility; it is the age of fish!” 

Drieu, who had betrayed his feeble country in favor of a feeble 
victor, had no other recourse than to analyse cooly all the con- 
siderations of Germany to understand our defeat. He often did 
so in his remarkable articles which doubtless the German censor 
neglected to read. I think of him tonight as scholar at the con- 
vent-school of Ste. Marie de Monceau (we were pupils of the 
same monks), as valiant soldier of the first World War, as prince 
of an accursed youth in our own troubled time, of his first wander- 


ings into politics, of his encounter with Doriot—how could he have 
been seduced by Doriot!—and then, the horrible epilogue and 
the end of a tracked animal. His whole life makes a good study 
for an artist. And so I recompose it, but without pleasure, with 
what bitter pity! the story of this French boy who fought four 
years for France, who might have died at the Dardanelles. May 


he rest in peace. 


Popular song, winter 1940-41, first year of French forced labor 
in Germany. 
Jattendrai la nuit et la jour, 


Jattendrai toujours, 


MON retour. 
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Those Who Died in Exile: Pierre BOISSELOT in Temps 
PRESENT. 

Barrack 7 is the Stalag’s infirmary. It is raining. The first 
fall of captivity. For some weeks now a comrade has been dy- 
ing, exhausted by dysentery. His eyes grow huge in his skinny 
face. I still see him, stretched out on a dirty pallet with a single 
blanket, his overcoat thrown over him to keep off the cold agony. 

There were some twenty around him, also sick, who did not see 
him pass. He snuffed out brusquely, without a word. He had 
never confided about his life or his family. He did not wish to 
see the priest. He twisted in agony. He had even eaten a little 
soup with the others at eleven. At noon he was dead. 

They carried his body to a corner where they stowed the mops 
and lime. They took his clothes off and the blanket as well to dis- 
infect them for the use of others. He waited naked until the 
coffin was ready. 

A car from Trier brought it. At that time they still buried 
them in the city cemetery. Four or five nurses were there, 
standing in the rain, with the chief doctor. They took the body 
from the corner, and put it naked into the pine box. On account 
of some irritation on that particular day, the Germans refused us 
any cover or even a shelter-half to wrap it in, although they had 
allowed so many others. He stayed naked in the naked wood. 
A few blows of a hammer. Garde-d-vous as the supreme fare- 
well—after some hasty prayers had been repeated, of which the 
raindrops muffled the meaning. 

The car started. He went by himself to his exile’s graveyard. 
Naked I issued from my mother’s womb and naked I return, 
said Job. 

Death in exile is atrocious. I knew a young Parisian devoured 
by TB. He was listed for the first repatriation load. For two 
months he waited for that first train to come. He knew he was 
going to die. All his desire was to die on French soil, in Paris, 
near his own. He held on by a miracle of the will. Day after 
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day he fought against dying. He just had to wait for the train, 
to keep going till then. To see his wife again, his son and that 
Butte Montmartre which was his village. Above everything, 
not to croak in that dismal Pomerania with its moors and its 
knots of pine under the snow. 

Finally the train did come. But he could no longer be 
carried. He was dying in a few hours. Better to repatriate a 
sick man capable of getting well. He stayed. He died the 
next day. 

When they gathered together his poor things to send to his 
family (at the end of how long a time? it seems, never) they 
found a pretty toy which he had invented for his kid during the 
leisure of his illness. 

How many rest in the graveyards of the camps? For each there 
was the same tragedy of solitude and absence: You’ll die alone. 

Dead in exile, dear comrades, you knew then by privation, what 
is indeed France, and how much it costs to die for her far from 
her. Do we alive yet know it? 


The Music Hall: Casino de Montparnasse: Mistinguett: André 
TABET, La Ner, March 1945. 

I have a weakness for Mistinguett. She remains for me the 
Miss of a lovely epoch: the revues of the Moulin Rouge, that 
fairy scene, swept by the lukewarm breath, blossoming with 
chypre and sequins. Above the tempest of unleashed brass, the 
regiments of “girls” were enveloped in a fuzzy down, like the 
pollen of flesh. From the crest of her silver staircase, emerging 
from a showcase of mannequins in evening-dress, Miss, in a storm 
of wings and feathers, launched the refrains which swept around 
her quickly to make their voyage round the world: Valencia, 
Paris, c’est une blonde... . 


Today, one needs a good deal of imagination to recover the 
illusion of a féte. To be sure, Miss is always there. She sings, 
she “searches for a millionaire,” she gags, turns, dances, bounces, 
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she lets herself be cautiously tossed by the deferential and 
cautious boys, and finally (the ultimate argument to convince all 
of us), displays her illustrious legs. 

We are confounded, seduced by such a slaughter. But also, 
vaguely uneasy and a trace sad, as when one sees the morning 
after a carnival, the ballroom littered with streamers, masks and 
paper-flowers, deserted in the pale cold morning light. 


Three Photos from a Pocket-Book. Claude ROY in France 
p’ABORD. 

Someone opened a pocket-book on my table and said, “Look: 
Snapshots from a prisoner.” No name. A German. And I 
thought of other snapshots, of the captive that I was, walking 
along the length of a long herd. Those photos that I pulled 
from the past, shuffling them continuously, like cards in a pack. 

Today I am given these enemy photos. (And why not, belong- 
ing to the very one who was my guard? Imagine the sequence.) 
How to read, in my turn, his fate, his past, how to resolve his 
riddle? I cut this German’s cards. 

Clubs: a dark young man with a pretty blonde. Hearts: a 
cluster of fair-haired girls. Sun in their eyes, making them 
squint, like loving words in summer. A German whom I would 
have liked to like, because we would have perhaps loved the 
same things—Rilke, a Beethoven quartet, the color of a girl’s 
skin when July sun gilds it like a peach on a bough. And think- 
ing of this, the little couplet on Germany from Siegfried et du 
Limousin (Giraudoux), the Black Forest clocks which so well 
capture the singing cuckoos, /ieder sung on the mountain roads, 
the flower-painted wooden chests, Tyrolian socks and braces, 
village dances which made the full skirts fly around like para- 
chutes in the wind. 

I had only to write the word parachute to evoke the war, to 
stop my rhetoric and dry up my complacency. I had not noticed 
the uniform, nor the strange snapshots of this young German— 
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asleep? And why was a horse’s bit clamped across his mouth? 
Torture, allusion, a game? 

Clamped mouths, mouths stretched to the bit, without respite, 
mouths firmly shut. They do not answer. This unknown Ger- 
man, why did he have on him these snapshots of love and this 
arbor of hung corpses? I searched in his eyes to read his feelings. 
Horror or amusement? Surprise or assent? Ten hanged men, 
their snapped heads nodding. Ten hanged men who will never 
be photographed again bathing or holding a girl in their arms. 
Ten of them hanged, among thousands, among hundreds of 
thousands: the monotonous Germans have everywhere left be- 
hind them their great harvest-baskets of corpses. 

I would like to be sure that this unknown prisoner closed his 
eyes at the sight of the other young hanged men. I should like 
to be sure that at least one German carried these photographs 
with him, in order not to forget his country’s crime—the crime 
of which all German hands are guilty who slipped their knots 
over the necks of innocent men. 

The hanged men are buried, and there are still Germans in 
the sun who gild themselves after bathing. But all the German 
rivers and all the German sea will never wash their hands. Hands 
that one day we might like to shake, how can we ever be sure, 
that these hands had not with hemp rope wiped out sun and 
life? 


André GIDE in Algiers, keeps his Journal. 

12 January 1941: “Neither victors nor vanquished.” This 
is a formula I don’t much like. It implies, on the part of its 
author, a so flattering pretense to our amour-propre, that 1 am 
suspicious. A “collaboration” such as they propose to us today, 
thus based on a lie would not be “honest” (loyale). After a 
boxing-match, it is doubtless fine, noble and reassuring to see the 
two contestants come towards each other and shake hands. But, 


since one has whipped the other, there is no question of denying 
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it. We are vanquished. As soon as we should begin to doubt 
this fact, don’t you imagine our adversary would remind us of 
it? And if he is helping us recover a little today, it is only to 
permit us an effort from which it is quite well understood they 
are to derive the most profit. He realizes that our labor, and 
the production we are capable of furnishing might be greater— 
or to speak more clearly, we will be more useful, if not entirely 
reduced to slavery, and if we keep the illusion of working freely 
and for ourselves. 

16 January: What Vichy is trying for, what they are hoping 
for, is a restoration of the past, and this past, agreeable as it might 
be to certain people, does not seem exactly respectable to me. 
Let us even admit that one is comfortable enough in a rather 
shameful state of affairs. Humanity seems to me to deserve a 
little slavery and if it were only a subjugation to more noble 
values which threatened and which still threatens us, I could not 
even say that it might not be desirable. It seems to me that 
he alone deserves liberty who knows how to make use of it for 
other ends than his own, or who insists for himself on such an 
exemplary development. The stagnation of the greatest number 
of representatives of human mediocrity in a daily mediocre 
“happiness,” is not an “ideal” with which I am very much taken. 
We can and we must try better than that. 

24 January: It seems to Hitler’s cost, that things are not so 
simple as they appeared, that certain values which he condemned 
were not so completely negligible, and that he risked, by their 
suppression, to restore consciousness and vigor to that which he 
professed to reduce or suppress. Persecution even worked like 
a pruning which draws up the sap into the cropped shoots, even 
though it is not enough to supply the whole shrub. “Let it die 
and don’t try to kill it.” Hitler knew this maxim well: but he too 
easily imagines that in certain countries he will find no more 
than dead wood. 


6 May: “France, France alone . . .” they keep saying. Alas, 
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I do not think she has in her enough to let her alone climb up out 
of her disastrous decline. In her youth, perhaps—but now she is 
too divided. The state of decay in which we find ourselves, and 
which our defeat has so sadly shown, has affected me more even 
than defeat itself. Yes, I doubt whether we are capable of re- 
covering alone that “Liberté, chérie,” which we shall one day be 
given by England only to make of it some sort of license. The 
German subjugation, I even go so far as to think, with its pain- 
ful humiliation, might be preferable, less predjudicial and de- 
grading for us, than the stupid discipline proposed today by 
Vichy. 

One need not be ashamed of having been beaten (and for my 
part I feel absolutely none) by an adversary more vigorous and 
longer prepared for battle, but very much ashamed of trying to 
reestablish ourselves in so woefully shifty a position. 

5 July: “Proud to be French”: France (of Vichy), alas for 
these months, these years, has hardly given us anything of which 
to be proud. At moments, one recognizes France so little it 
makes one almost doubt her identity in the first place. Her 
qualities, her fairest and rarest virtues, she seems to have been 
at pains to renounce, or to give up, one after another, as use- 
less luxury items or as properties which in hard times cost too 
much to keep up. The France that they propose to us here is 
no longer France. If this aspect they make of her for the world 
today is her real face, I do not recognize it. 

Alas! Perhaps those who best represent our France are pre- 
cisely they who got themselves killed in the last war. It is by this 
sacrifice of our best that we find ourselves so atrociously im- 
poverished now. If these valorous and valiant were alive to- 
day they would not let France bury, degrade, depreciate her- 
self, and Honor would be less talked about . . . because it would 
not have been lost. 


22 August: A long sequence of days when the spirit accepts 
living in distraction and makes no further effort to approach God. 
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12 September: After Temps Nouveau, Esprit has, in its turn, 
been suppressed. I am proposing to Mounier, as epigraph for his 
own proposed magazine and for his group of friends, VIRES 
ACQUIRIT TACENDO (He gained strength by silence). 
This might serve as the device for all they have gagged. I 
hope it will be true at least for many of them. 


The Clock of the Conservatoire: Louis JOUVET, the actor. 

With the return of Louis Jouvet to Paris, a general discussion 
arose as to his official position. He spent the years of the Oc- 
cupation trouping throughout Latin America. When asked in 
Buenos Aires which France he represented, Vichy or de Gaulle, 
he replied: “I represent the eternal France of Racine, of Moliére 
and of Alfred de Musset.” It was expected he might resume 
his classes in the technique of the theater at the Conservatoire. 

It happened shortly before his departure four years ago, that 
his class impatiently awaited him. The clock, however, did not 
wait. On his entrance, Jouvet cast it a frigid glance and then 
consulted his own watch. 

“Tt is only ten o’clock,” he announced, and after the general 
buzzing and whispering added: “It’s odd, quite odd to find a 
clock ten minues ahead in an institution which is a century be- 
hind.” 


Paul VALERY wrikes what poetry may expect from the peace: 
May 1945. 

What do I expect for Poetry from the Peace? Why nothing, 
exactly nothing. Whatever their grandeur may be, events have 
not, to my way of thinking, ever directly affected Poetry. Rev- 
olutions, battles, defeats or victories have not inspired the true 
poets until a considerable lapse of time. Victor Hugo, for ex- 
ample, wrote some magnificent pages on the Revolution. . . . 

We are today in the presence of undefined problems. The 
principal is that of Asia. The transformation of millions of hu- 
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man beings will take a new direction and an acceleration. France 
will have her part to play, a rdle dependent upon the French. 


France Gives Paul VALERY, author of Le Cimitiére Marin, @ 
National Funeral: from Ficaro, 26 July 1945. 

All night, the remains of Paul Valéry had been attended by the 
glow of torches upon that terrace of the Chaillot which commands 
Paris. In the morning, at the relief of the guard, commenced the 
ceremony of the national funeral. 

Between the two wings of the monument whose facade bears 
the poet’s words, a massive catafalque supported on eight pillars, 
inscribes itself within the perspective of the Eiffel Tower. A 
silk Tricolor thrown over the coffin reaches to the ground. 

Republican Guards formed a double file. The metal of their 
casques flashed in the sun. Two sections of crépe-covered chairs 
were placed at the right for the family, at the left for the of- 
ficial party. 

From the monument, up to the esplanade of the Place du 
Trocadero where a large tribune had been raised, the pavement 
was bordered with bands of purple edged with white. Shortly 
before ten the crowd was already numerous, and kept in place by 
barriers all around the square. The official tribune was full. 
Behind Mme. Valéry one recognized the sons and daughter of 
the poet-—Mme. Rouart, Claude and Frangois Valéry—several 
friends of the deceased, among whom were M. Paul Reynaud, 
Professor Henri Mondor who atended the academician until his 
last moment, MM. Monod, Robert de Billy, Julien Cain, la 
duchesse de la Rochefoucault, M. Gérard Bauer. 

Opposite, members of the Government and Institute, the Col- 
lege of France, military personalities, among whom was General 
Juin, and the diplomatic corps. 

At ten, the band of the Guard played La Marseillaise, and 
from his long black car, stepped General de Gaulle, followed by 
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M. Capitant, Minister of National Education. They passed be- 
fore the guard of honor, inclining before the catafalque. 

The speeches commenced: The first, M. Edmond Faral, ad- 
ministrator of the College of France, paid homage to the thinker 
of genius. Having retraced the passage of Paul Valéry through 
the College, he rendered praise to the great soul whose memory 
ineffaceably remains. 

M. Georges Duhamel, permanent secretary of the French 
Academy, exalted him also “who was the man who knew how to 
judge all and understand all, clarifying the object and its means.” 
He concluded: “One counts men of his rank few in the world’s 
history, and many in our gallery of France.” (Les hommes de 
cette sorte on en compte peu dans Vhistoire du monde et beau- 


coup dans notre galerie francaise.) 

Finally, M. René Capitant delivered to the deceased the 
homage of the Government: “France bows before the poet’s 
tomb. Immense, diverse, revolutionary, romantic, she has had 


doubtless other masters, besides the author of Eupalinos. How- 
ever, in him, she sees herself. For she knows that never, in the 
profoundest depth of suffering, in the intoxication of suffering, 
or in the harsh reconquest of her strength has she ceased to listen 
to her conscience, to clarify herself in the light of the intelligence. 
Always she has refused to abandon herself to the somber wish 
for power, to surrender to obscure instinctual force or be shrouded 
in gross matter.” 

Hardly had these words faded, when the fanfare of the Air 
Corps sounded in the Avenue Paul-Doumer. It lead the march- 
past of the Army before the remains of the academician. After 
a Company of the Air Corps and Marine Fuseliers passed two 
Battalions of the 4th Zouaves, capped and belted in red, and two 
Battalions of the First D.M.I.... 

Chopin’s march accompanied the removal of the casket, which 
extracted from the catafalque was covered with the flag, into the 
hearse. 

The poet’s body was borne to /e cimitiére marin de Séte. 
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ARAGON: A LITTLE ANTHOLOGY 


Epireo By MALCOLM COWLEY 


Poland and the’ invasion of the Low Countries that set 

Aragon to writing poetry again. Before the war, this former 
Dadaist and Surrealist was known as the author of social novels 
and as the editor of a left-wing afternoon newspaper, Ce Soir. 
The newspaper was suppressed at the end of August, 1939, and 
the editor, as punishment for his political opinions, was assigned 
as a sort of pharmacist’s clerk (he has a medical degree) to a 
labor battalion composed largely of Czech and Spanish refugees. 
Later, after obtaining the privilege of being transferred to a light 
armored division, he fought through the Belgian campaign and 
was evacuated from Dunkirk. That wasn’t the end of his mili- 
tary service: his unit went back to France and was engaged in the 
battles between the Seine and the Loire. Captured by the Ger- 
mans, Aragon escaped with thirty of his men and six automobiles, 
an exploit for which he received the Médaille Militaire. This 
is one of the two highest French decorations, and later it would 
save him from arrest by the Vichy Government. 

The boredom of the “phony war,” the terror of the invasion, 
the bewilderment of defeat are all reflected in Aragon’s poems. 
With great technical virtuosity, with all the traditional resources 
of French literature, and yet with fundamental simplicity and 
directness, he expressed what the mass of his countrymen were 
feeling. His later poems, during the years of German occupa- 
tion, followed a double course. Some of them appeared in the 
underground press, over a dozen different pseudonyms: these 
poems were battle songs and appeals to action. Others appeared 
legally in reviews like Porsizr and ConriueENceEs, which had 


I was the months of armed boredom between the fall of 


maintained their literary standards and, to a surprising degree, 
their habit of free speech. 
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It was a difficult achievement to say exactly what one felt about 
France and the war without being suppressed by the French or 
German censors. It was like a new convention imposed over 
the old poetic conventions, which are difficult in themselves; and 
it required great skill in suggesting double meanings. “All 
I'renchmen are Blondel,” Aragon wrote in Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion; and his readers remembered or asked about the story of 
Blondel the troubadour, who searched vainly through Europe 
for Richard, his imprisoned king; till at last, standing outside 
an Austrian dungeon, he heard a voice singing the ballad that 
he and Richard had composed together. Every historical incident 
mentioned in Aragon’s legal poems had its application to invaded 
France. And, partly as a result of the conditions in which they 
were written, these poems had more richness, more density, than 
the ballads he wrote for the underground press, in which he 
could speak his mind directly. 

Aragon has been translated, and deserves to be translated, 
more widely than any other poet of this war. The English writers 
who have published their versions of one or more poems include 
Louis MacNeice, John Hayward, Kenneth Muir and Stephen 
Spender; and Cyril Connolly wrote a fine introduction to the 
London edition of Le Créve-Coeur. The American translators 
include Rolfe Humphries, George Dillon, Sally Wood, Selden 
Rodman and others. The pages that follow are a selection from 
the translations of Aragon’s poems that have not yet appeared in 
this country; a wider selection will be published later in the fall 
by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. In the present little anthology, 
which gives an opportunity for comparing the styles of various 
translators,. English and American, there are poems from Le 
Créve-Coeur (1941), Les Yeux d’Elsa (1942), and La Diane 
Francaise (1945). 

M. C. 





TWELVE POEMS 


By LOUIS ARAGON 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Time has refound its lumbering old wain 
And yoked its slow red oxen. Autumn again 
The sun digs holes among the golden leaves 
X-rayed October shivered once but sleeps 


Carolingian days. We are do-nothing kings 
Our dreams keep time to the cattle sauntering 
We hardly know men die at the edge of town 
Our sunrise deeds forgotten at sundown 


We wander through evacuated homes 

No chains to clank, no winding sheets, no groans 
We are noontide spectres, ghosts in broad daylight 
And phantoms from a life where love was known 


We fetch our habits after twenty years 

From oblivion’s cloakroom. A thousand prisoners 
Make the old gestures, stiff and obsolete 

In cells where they feel neither cold nor heat 


Men talk in mechanical phrases, lay aside 
This time again their ballads and their pride 
What clings to their lips is an imbecile hi-de-ho 
Heard once too often over the radio 


Time hardly enough for a boyhood. Twenty years 
And now in middle life we must pay arrears 
Watching the conscripts who were babies then 

All innocent march out with us again 
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Twenty years after, words of Dumas pére 
Ironically we hear this title where 

Our lifetime is inscribed, and then we swerve 
In dreams to meet the shadow of her we love 


There is only one, tender and loveliest 
Only one passion, one hope and one distress 
Still shining from the brown October haze 
I wait for her to write, I count the days 


You have had of my life only the riper part 
O my wife, only the pensive years that were 
Stingily dealt us, but the friends we knew 
In speaking of us always said, Those two 


No, you lost nothing of that bad young man 
Now vanished like a letter in the sand 

Like a sign peeling from a rain-washed wall 
You never knew that shade, that nothing at all 


A man changes as clouds change in the skies 
You tenderly passed your hand over my eyes 
And on my forehead smoothed the lines away 
Your fingers pausing where the hair was gray 


My love, my love, there is nothing left but you 
Now at this hour of my sad twilight 

When I lose at once the thread of what I write 
And of life itself and the will to speak or do 
Because I wanted to say, I love you always 
And the words hurt when spoken without you. 


—Translated by Malcolm Cowley. 
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THE TIME OF CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


O sun of sleepless midnight, solitude 

Of husbandless houses where they lie awake 
Spouses of terror, counting round their beds 
The monsters that stand leering till daybreak 


Who was it that unchained the banished fear 
Put sand on the roof, insomnia in their hearts 
And daubed the windowpanes with panic blue? 
Nobody any more consults the cards 


Keep dancing, wizards, on your briary heath 
They will not seek you love-philtres again 

Love bowed their heads more humbly than a prayer 
When the East Station swallowed up their men 


Women who know at last as we ourselves 
The paradise lost of our unknotted limbs 
Do you hear the voice that murmurs, Only you 
As lips bestow a kiss on the hollow winds? 


Absence abominable, absinthe of the war 
Once more we drink that bitter counterfeit 
And yet our limbs were fused not long ago 
I sensed for you whatever your body did 


Too little have we prized those double hours 
Too little asked if our dreams were counterparts 
Too lightly probed the look in troubled eyes 
Too seldom talked of our concurrent hearts 


But only as a secret to share with you 

Do I see the world in its other countenance 
When rainclouds grizzle the aging face of day 
And now the midnight trees begin to dance 
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Listen. In the night my heartbeats call 

I grope in bed for your presence unawares 

And everything slips away. Except for you 
Nothing else matters. I am not one of theirs 


I am not theirs because I would have to be 
Like Ligier’s carved half-skeleton at Bar 
Fleshless down to the waist, but holding up 
To the high window his poor barbarous heart 


I am not theirs because my human flesh 
Is not a pastry to be cut with the knife 
Because a river seeks and finds the sea 
Because my living needs a sister life 


I am not one of theirs because the shade 
Exists for lovers, sunlight for the trees 
Winds for the poplars scattering their seed 
On the bee-encumbered, honey-laden breeze 


I am yours. I am yours only. I adore 

Your footprint and the hollow where you lay 
Your slipper dropped, your handkerchief. Go sleep 
My frightened child. I promise to lie awake 


Here until dawn. The medieval night 

Has draped this broken universe with black 

If not for us, the storm will some day pass 
The time of crossword puzzles will come back. 


—Translated by Malcolm Cowley. 
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SPRING 


The long cries from the barges on the Scheldt 
Wakened the night, like a warm girl, from slumber: 
The radio sang a common little number 

So love-pervaded that it touched the heart. 


Beside a dreaming girl a man was lying 
Sprawled on the deck; and was I dreaming too? 
Somebody’s voice called out, “Be seeing you.” 
Somebody muttered, “In Norway, men are dying.” 


Men of the border, whose longing goes along 
Like slow canals, to lands of foreign name; 
Here Belgium ends, here France begins; and here 
The flags are different, but the sky the same. 


This was the year we waited very long 

For the month whose eyes are violets, lovely May, 
When the wine runs fresher in exhausted veins, 
When apple blossoms make a veil for the day. 


We have waited him so long, the god reborn, 
The god who dies of love before the fall, 

So long, so long imprisoned, we have lost 
Desire or power to believe at all. 


Farth-colored, deaf to the world, in mask and helmet, 
With leather over our soldier hearts, we spent 

The winter under arms, guarding chimeras, 

Our packs were heavy and our backs were bent. 


What a laugh, to think of people sleeping naked 
Of kids on scooters in another world. 

Euler, for all his blindness, could discover 
New laws of motion as the planets whirled, 
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But we were eyeless, loveless, brainless phantoms, 
Ghosts parted from ourselves, waiting in vain 
Renewal; our discoveries were only 

Old oaths and blasphemies, mouthed over again. 


Shall we not come to life, O false dead men? 

Is there no opening door, no great wind blowing, 
No coming spring, no perfume in the air, 

Like a caress, no sound of overthrowing? 


And yet for whom, beloved, should the flowers 
Blossom, except for you? The April spell 
Means nothing to me, with you gone, and May, 
However lovely, is an utter hell. 


Bring back my heaven, my music, O my wife, 
Without whom all is colorless and vain, 

The spring a sandy waste, a desert life, 

The sunshine insult, and the shadow pain. 


—Translated by Rolfe Humphries. 


THE INTERRUPTED POEM 


Without its mate the bird 

In the midst of carnage sings 
As we in battle too 

But where, bright love, are you? 
Laden with lambs and jars 
Here come the stubborn sweet 
Lettuce-green fields of May 
Like statues in a church 

Of holy men and beasts 
Painted with every grace 
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Season of colors, future 

Still shapeless at the dawn 
Wounded and weak and wan 

What dream in the heavens outrides 
The night that will not be gone? 
You tremble as before 

And now our divided hearts 

Take up the laggard beat 

One spring is like another 

Our spring is being together 


The sun is perplexed and pale 
Sad as a house for sale 

A fire that will not rekindle 

Or lips that cannot be kissed 
Curtains are drawn this morning 
Once more falls the Flanders mist 
Our spring is long delayed 

But the skies are not hard to read 
When we are not together 

Why should the air be tender? 


And what is happy love? 
For being in its thrall 
Verona’s lovers paid 
Drinking black veronal 
Yours is this cup of blue 
This sudden trill, my song 
Among the armored cars 
It rises clear and pure 

To pass above the walls 
Above the friends we knew 
My only love, my wound 


May 10, 1940, at sunrise. 


—Translated by Rolfe Humphries and Malcolm Cowley. 
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THE LILACS AND THE ROSES 


O months of blossoming, months of transfigurations, 
May without cloud and June stabbed to the heart, 

I shall not ever forget the lilacs or the roses 

Nor those the spring has kept folded away apart. 


I shall not ever forget the tragic sleight-of-hand, 

The cavalcade, the cries, the crowd, the sun, 

The lorries loaded with love, the Belgian gifts, 

The road humming with bees, the atmosphere that spun, 
The feckless triumphing before the battle, 

The scarlet blood the scarlet kiss bespoke 

And those about to die bolt upright in the turrets 
Smothered in lilac by a drunken folk. 


I shall not ever forget the flower gardens of France— 
Illuminated scrolls from eras more than spent— 

Nor forget the trouble of dusk, the sphinxlike silence, 
The roses all along the way we went; 

Flowers that gave the lie to soldiers passing 

On wings of fear, a fear importunate as the breeze, 
And gave the lie to the lunatic push-bikes and the ironic 
Guns and the sorry rig of the refugees. 


But what I do not know is why this whirl 

Of memories always comes to the same point and drops 
At Sainte-Marthe . ..a general . . . a black pattern, 

A Norman villa where the forest stops; 

All is quiet here, the enemy rests in the night 

And Paris has surrendered, so we have just heard— 

I shall never forget the lilacs nor the roses 

Nor those two loves whose loss we have incurred: 


Bouquets of the first day, lilacs, Flanders lilacs, 
Soft cheeks of shadow rouged by death—and you, 
Bouquets of the retreat, delicate roses, tinted 
Like far-off conflagrations: roses of Anjou. 
—Translated by Louis MacNeice. 
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SONG FOR A BARREL ORGAN 


The refugees the bombers stopped 

Turned and came back in broad daylight 

Touched in the head, so tired they dropped 
Turned and came back in broad daylight 
Under their loads the women bent 
And men half crazy with their plight 


Under their loads the women bent 

While children crying for lost toys 

Looked without knowing what it meant 
And children crying for lost toys 
Opened their eyes too wide upon 
The shattered world of little boys 

Opened their eyes too wide upon 

The bakery at the corner burned 

The crossroads with a Hotchkiss gun 


At the corner where the bakery burned 
Soldiers who count in an undertone 
And a colonel looking unconcerned 

The soldiers count in an undertone 

Their dead and wounded one by one 

From the schoolhouse comes a single groan 
The dead and wounded one by one 
Their girls at home, what will they do? 
Oh, sweetheart, if I hadn’t gone 


The girls at home, what will they do? 
The men sleep with their photographs 
The sky outlasts the swallows too 
The men sleep with their photographs 
On canvas stretchers head by head 
Each with a pictured girl who laughs 
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On canvas stretchers head by head 
We'll take them away, the young men 
Whose skin is gray, whose belly red 


We'll take them away, the young men 
But who knows if it’s worth our while 
Look, Sergeant, they’ll be dead by then 

And who knows if it’s worth our while 

Should they arrive at Saint-Omer 

What will they find with every mile? 
Should they arrive at Saint-Omer 
The tanks have cut us from the sea 
They’ll find the enemy is there 


The tanks have cut us from the sea 

We hear they’ve taken Abbeville 

May all our sins forgiven be 
“We hear they’ve taken Abbeville” 
So said the gunners who passed by 
Seeing civilians at their heel 

So said the gunners who passed by 

Like painted ghosts, they were so pale 

The wild head and the starting eye 


Like painted ghosts they were so pale 
A fellow who came into view 
Laughed like a savage at their tale 
A fellow who came into view 
He was as dark as the mines 
As dark as life itself in hue 
He was as dark as the mines 
This giant going home again 
To Méricourt or Sallaumines 
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This giant going home again 

Cried, “We return, no matter what 

If it is bombs or only rain” 
Cried, “We return no matter what 
Better by far die where you are 
With one or two shots in the gut. 

Better by far die where you are 

Than go into a strange country 

Better a hundred times in war 


Die than go to a strange country. 

We’re turning back, we’re going home 

The heart full, the stomach empty 
We’re turning back, we’re going home 


All hope we lack and tears and arms 


We found we’re not allowed to roam 
All hope we lack and tears and arms 
Little they care in safety there 
Those people chased us with gendarmes 


Little they care in safety there 
They sent us back beneath the bombs 
‘You can’t get by,’ they told us. ‘Bear 
Your lot. Go back beneath the bombs’ 
We’re going while as yet we live 
No need for us to dig our tombs 
We’re going while as yet we live 
Still with our children, with our wives 
Thanks to no one. No thanks we give” 


Still with their children, with their wives 
Saint Christophers of the hard road 
They walked the way that cut like knives 
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Back to the flames, the burnt abode 
Saint Christophers of the hard road 
Giants outlined as they went by 
No staff in hand to help the load 
Giants outlined as they went by 
Against the white rage of the sky. 


—Translated by Sally Wood.’ 


‘Miss Wood says in a footnote: “The title, Complainte pour I’Orgue de la Nouvelle 
Barbarie, cannot be translated because we do not call a barrel organ an organ of 
Barbarie, which can also mean barbarity. A complainte is a sad popular song.” 


RICHARD Il FORTY 


You may my glories and my state depose 
But not my griefs. Still am I king of those. 


Richard II, Act IV, Scene I. 


My country is a bark adrift 
Abandoned by her one-time crew 

And I am not unlike that king 

Left friendless when his luck turned ill 
But monarch of his sorrows still] 


To live takes cunning now, no more 
Winds cannot dry the tears I spill 
Now must I hate what I adore 
And what I lost must give away 
While monarch of my sorrows still 


The heart can almost cease to beat 
The blood may run, though slow and chill 
No longer two and two be four 

When robbers play at blind man’s buff 
I am monarch of my sorrows stil] 
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Whether at sunset or at dawn 

The skies are colorless and wan 
Spring dies among the flower stalls 
Bright Paris of my youth, farewell 
I am monarch of my sorrows still 


Forsake the fountains and the woods 
Hide away, chattering birds, be still 
Your songs are put in quarantine 

The days have come when fowlers reign 
I am monarch of my sorrows stil] 


There is a time for suffering 

Cut France in pieces if you will 

When the Maid came to Vaucouleurs 
The morning had this pallor too 

I am monarch of my sorrows still. 


—Translated by Rolfe Humphries and Malcolm Cowley. 


THE UNOCCUPIED ZONE 


Cross-fade of grief to nothingness, 

The beat of the crushed heart grew less, 
The coals grew white and lost their gleam; 
Drinking the wine of summer’s haze 

In a rose-castle in Corréze, 

I changed this August into dream. 


What could it be that of a sudden 
Brought an aching sob in the garden, 
A voice of low reproach in the air? 
Ah not so soon, ah do not wake me; 
This merest snatch of song must take me 
Out of the barracks of despair. 
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I thought for a moment that I heard 
In the middle of the corn a blurred 
Noise of arms—a theme that sears. 
Whence did this theme return to me? 
Not carnations nor rosemary 

Had thus retained the scent of tears. 


By hook or crook I had got relief 
From the dark secret of my grief 
When lo—the shadows redivide; 
My eyes were only on the track 
Of apathy that looks not back 
When September dawned outside. 


My love, within your arms I lay 

When someone hummed across the way 
An ancient song of France; my illness 
At last came clear to me for good— 
That phrase of song like a naked foot 
Rippled the green water of stillness. 


—Translated by Louis MacNeice. 


ELSA, | LOVE YOU 


Beveled by every kiss 

The years wear down too fast 
Beware, beware of this 

Sad breakage of the past 


Oh, all one season how good it was to live 

That summer was lovely as summer in a book 

I was fool enough to think I was making you happy 
When it was only the hills of the Grande Chartreuse 
Or the spell of a sunset over Toulon harbor 

Brief as the joy that in shadow wastes away 
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Beveled by every kiss 

The years wear down too fast 
Beware, beware of this 

Sad breakage of the past 


I sang farewell to the year when the leaves turned yellow 
No matter, the exile believes in his return 

And the dying man that a world is being born 

Forgotten now are the words of the waltz we lived 

But look in my eyes to find your beauty mirrored 

Have you grown deaf to my folly, my self, my heart? 


Beveled by every kiss 

The years wear down too fast 
Beware, beware of this 

Sad breakage of the past 


The sun repeats like that ash-pale pianist 
Who sang a few words over, always the same 
Chérie . . . Remember those long unthreatened days 
When the two of us lived together in Montparnasse? 
Life will have flowed away and no one noticed 
Colder. Evening already. The heart slows down 
Beveled by every kiss 
The years wear down too fast 
Beware, beware of this 
Sad breakage of the past 


When I gave you those verses you liked their sentimental 
Music, then put them away. Like a four-leaf clover 
They faded and died between my memory’s pages 

f But once they pleased you and therefore I take them today 
hi From out their forgotten cupboard as if I were singing 

i Elsa, I love you, my dear one, my wicked one 
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The years wear down too fast 
Beveled by every kiss 

Beware, beware of this 

Sad breakage of the past 


Glassy refrain with its murmuring monotone 

It isn’t for nothing ever that humming a tune 

One says the words over and over again like spells 
A day is coming when all the words are tears 

Let us fasten tight the shutter that flaps unheard 
This chorus comes down between us like drops of rain 


Beware, beware of this 

Sad breakage of the past 
Beveled by every kiss 

The years wear down too fast 


—Translated by Rolfe Humphries and Malcolm Cowley. 


MARCH FOLLIES 

Devilish weather doing what it pleases 
Being in Nice it thinks itself in Paris 
And turns the Promenade des Anglais into Z 

A booby trap 
There you meet a curious turn-out 
Black marketeers trembling with cold 
People stark naked looking for a king 

Pansies and tarts 





Birdlike heads veering with every wind 
Ready for anything. Hearts are trumps. For sale 
Play the black. Get thee to a nunnery 
Or else to the movies 
Every remark sounds like an echo 
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The sea is the color of string beans 
It is raining again on the Negresco 
Paler than plaster 


Devilish weather not knowing what it wants 
Snotty-nosed March using its handkerchief 
No sooner rain than the sky turns blue again 
Like a thousand-franc bill 
This brand-new shadow fastened to your steps 
Whatever happened to make it disappear 
Really you got no sort of price for it 
Poor Peter Schlemihl 


Looking everywhere for a shadow to borrow 
Exiled from walls and the common soil 
Walking symbol of 1941 

Your pockets empty 
Devilish weather putting his watch in hock 
Not jealous when his wife is somewhere else 
Claiming to have no fear of the wolf 

For the wolf is so friendly 


Devilish weather. No joy without a coupon 
Women wear hats like bonbons 
Men send them hams instead of flowers 

The password is to laugh 
Devilish weather when your dearest friends 
Are enemies before you catch your breath 
Black is white, the forbidden is allowed 

The best is the worst. 
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—Translated by Rolfe Humphries. 
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RICHARD COEUR-DE-LION 


If the universe is like this gaol where now 

At Tours in France we are as prisoners penned, 
If strangers put our clover under plough 

If day today is empty of an end 


Must I mark up each hour upon a chart 

As time to hate, who never had the will? 
One has no home now—even in the heart, 
O my country, are you my country still? 


Not for me now to watch the swallow fly 

Who speaks to heaven a language under ban 

Nor watch the unreliable cloud go by, 

Old ferryman of dreams that have had their span. 


Not for me now to say what I am thinking 

Nor hum this air that haunts my heart and brain; 
I cannot face the silence without shrinking 

And sunlight is as ill as fog or rain. 


They are brute force and we are only legion; 
You sufferers, we know where we belong. 
Why make the night a yet more sombre region? 
A prisoner can still compose a song 


A song as pure as running water, white 
As bread before the war, a song to rise 
Above the manger clear into the night 
And high enough to catch the shepherds’ eyes 


O all the shepherds, sailors, and Wise Men, 
Carters and dons and butchers and the race 
Of image-makers, tricksters with the pen, 
And queues of women in the market-place 
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People in business and commercial réles 
Men who make steel or textiles, also men 
Whose job in life is scaling telegraph poles 
And the black miners—all shall listen again 


All Frenchmen are Blondel, in each he sings: 
Whatever name we called her at the start 
Freedom—like a whispering of wings— 
Answers the song of Richard Lionheart. 


—Translated by Louis MacNeice. 


PARIS 
Where there is good in the storm’s heart of rage 
Where in the heart of the night it is fair 
The air is alcohol and misfortune courage 
Windowframes broken hope still glimmers there 
And from ruined walls the songs climb the air. 


Never extinguished reborn from its blaze 
Eternal glow of our motherland this 

From Point du Jour until Pére Lachaise 

In August most sweet reflorescent of rose trees 
Folk of everywhere the blood of Paris. 


There’s no éclat like Paris this dust under 
Nothing so pure as her brow’s resurgent wave 


Nothing is so strong not fire nor thunder 
As my Paris her dangers defiant to outbrave 
Nothing so lovely as this Paris I have. 


Nothing before made my heart to beat thus 
Nothing my laughter with my tears so mated 
As this cry of my people victorious 

Nothing is so vast as a shroud torn and shed 
Paris, Paris, of herself liberated. 


—Translated by Stephen Spender. 





THE SOCRATIC TRANSCENDENCE 


By KENNETH BURKE 


E have said that a distinction can become a contrast. 
This takes place when some part formerly treated 
synecdochically, as representative of the whole, be- 
comes divisive with reference to the whole of which it was a part. 
Thus a class that represents the culmination of a society’s purposes 
may, under changing scenic conditions, gradually arrive at the 
point where its act (and therefore its status) is no longer repre- 
sentative of the new conditions in their totality. The actus and 
status that were formerly representative thus become antithetical, 
as with the position of the nobility, which had represented a 
culmination of the feudal society, but became antithetical to the 
society of trade except insofar as the nobles adapted themselves 
to the new conditions, themselves becoming embourgeoisés. 
In any event, it is obvious that the transformation from the 


merger of the representative rdle to the division of the anti- 
thetic rdle represents a change of principle. A critical point has 
been passed; a new quality of motivation has been introduced. 
The moment of crisis in transcendence involves a new motive 


discovered em route. 

Such an introduction of a new motive may often look like a 
break in continuity, particularly when it is exemplified in the 
form of a change in the character of some figure in a fiction. 
And surprisingly enough, though Jowett devoted so great a por- 


*This is part of a longer essay, “On Dialectic,” which is in turn the closing section 
of a book on language, 4 Grammar of Motives. The earlier portions of the essay 
considered in some detail the two basic dialectical devices of “merger” and “division.” 
“Merger” names the resources of vocabulary that bring out the consubstantiality of 
things; “division” stresses the respects in which things are distinct from one another. 
And besides observing variants of the two ways in their purity, we discussed the 
ironic situation whereby, in such devices as the “scapegoat mechanism,” both ways are 
ambiguously present at the same time. 

Implicit in such ways there is a transcendence. Because of the close and ambiguous 
relation between “mind” and “body,” philosophically and theologically transcendence 
is usually defined in these terms, or in variants of them. The following pages re- 
consider the Platonist ways whereby “mind” transcends “body.” 
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tion of his life to the translating and interpreting of Plato, he 


fails to deal with the nature of transcendence or transformation 
as embodied in Plato’s dialogues. That is, whereas he fully rec- 
ognizes the Platonic doctrine of transcendence, he does not analyze 
the dialogues themselves as acts of transcendence. For not only 
do they plead for transcendence; they are themselves so formed 
that the end transcends the beginning. Thus, in his Analysis of 
the Republic, Jowett writes: 


Or a more general division into two parts may be adopted; 
the first (Book I-IV) containing the description of a State 
framed generally in accordance with Hellenic notions of 
religion and morality, while in the second (Book V-X) 
the Hellenic State is transformed into an ideal kingdom of 
philosophy, of which all other governments are the per- 
versions. These points of view are really opposed, and 
the opposition is only veiled by the genius of Plato. The 
Republic, like the Phaedrus, is an imperfect whole; the 
higher light of philosophy breaks through the regularity of 
the Hellenic temple, which at last fades away into the heav- 
ens. Whether this imperfection of structure arises from an 
enlargement of the plan; or from the imperfect reconcile- 
ment in the writer’s own mind of the struggling elements of 
thought which are now first brought together by him; or, 
perhaps, from the composition of the work at different 
times—are questions, like the similar question about the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, which are worth asking, but which 
cannot have a distinct answer. 


Similarly, in his Introduction to the Phaedrus, Jowett ques- 
tions “the notion that the work of a great artist like Plato could 
not fail in unity, and that the unity of a dialogue requires a 
single subject.” He says that the dialogue is not “a style of 
composition in which the requirement of unity is most stringent.” 
The double titles in several of the dialogues, he says, seem to 
indicate that Plato made no attempt at a “severer unity.” He 
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notes that some dialogues have digressions only remotely con- 
nected with the main theme. And: 


The Republic is divided between the search after justice 
and the construction of the ideal state; the Parmenides be- 
tween the criticism of the Platonic ideas and of the Eleatic 
one or being; . . . the Sophist between the detection of the 
Sophist and the correlation of ideas. 


And he concludes that we should not expect to find one idea 
pervading a whole work, but several, “as the invention of the 
writer may suggest or his fancy wander.” If each dialogue were 
devoted to the development of a single idea, there would be no 
controversy “as to whether the Phaedrus treated of love or 
rhetoric.” But “like every great artist he gives unity of form to 
the different and apparently distracting topics which he brings to- 
gether.” He “works freely,” and is not supposed to have worked 
out a perfect outline before he begins. He “fastens or weaves 
together the frame of his discourse loosely and imperfectly.” 

Yet throughout these comments, Jowett was in a sense quite 
accurate. He has characterized the process of transcendence as it 
looks from without, rather than as it looks from within. For as 
seen from without, the change from one level of discourse to 
another would be a kind of jolt or inconsistency, a somewhat 
random or opportunistic juxtaposition of partially disrelated sub- 
jects. Yet as seen from within, this change of levels would be 
precisely what the dialogue was designed to trace. For a Platonic 
dialogue is not formed simply by breaking an idea into its com- 
ponent parts and taking them up in one-two-three order (the 
purely scholastic aspect in Aristotle’s method of exposition). A 
Platonic dialogue is rather a process of transformation whereby 
the position at the end transcends the position at the start, so 
that the position at the start can eventually itself be seen in terms 
of the new motivation encountered en route. 

Considering a dialogue thus, as the development through 
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a series of levels, we find that Jowett’s summary of the Phaedrus 
reveals its structure perfectly, so perfectly that it is hard to see 
why he could fail to draw the proper conclusions from his own 
description: 


The subjects of the Phaedrus (exclusive of the short in- 
troductory passage about mythology which is suggested by 
the local tradition) are first the false or conventional art 
of rhetoric; secondly, love or the inspiration of beauty and 
knowledge which is described as madness; thirdly, dialectic 
or the art of composition and division; fourthly, the true 
rhetoric, which is based upon dialectic; fifthly, the superiority 
of the spoken over the written word. The continuous thread 
which appears and reappears throughout is rhetoric; this 
is the ground into which the rest of the Dialogue is inlaid. 
. . . The speech of Lysias, and the first speech of Socrates 
are examples of the false rhetoric, as the second speech of 
Socrates is adduced as an instance of the true. But the true 
rhetoric is based upon dialectic, and dialectic is a sort of 
inspiration akin to love; they are two aspects of philosophy 
in which the technicalities of rhetoric are absorbed. Thus 
the example becomes also the deeper theme of discourse. 
The true knowledge of things in heaven and earth is based 
upon enthusiasm or love of the ideas; and the true order of 
speech or writing proceeds according to them. Love, again, 
has three degrees: first, of interested love corresponding to 
the conventionalities of rhetoric; secondly, of disinterested 
or mad love, fixed on objects of sense and answering, per- 
haps, to poetry; thirdly, of disinterested love directed to- 
wards the unseen, answering to dialectic or the science of the 
ideas. Lastly, the art of rhetoric in the lower sense is found 
to rest on a knowledge of the natures and characters of men, 
which Socrates at the commencement of the Dialogue has 
described as his own peculiar study. 


Does not Jowett’s own summary make it apparent that the 
theme of love, rhetoric, and dialectic are here all parts of a 


single series? Lysias’s speech on love, which is read with naive 


9 
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admiration by Phaedrus, is trivial. It is built about a conceit, 
the proposition that Lysias should gain his suit not because he 
is a lover but because he is a non-lover, and the non-lover will 
never cause the beloved the many disturbances that a lover would. 
Socrates lifts the dialogue to a higher level in using the same 
conceit as Lysias, but developing it with examples of much deeper 
moral significance. His next speech transcends this in turn, by 
abandoning the terms which Lysias had set for the discussion. It 
is an impassioned celebration of love; and it is dialectically ma- 
tured by systematic subdivision into the kinds of love, and by the 
matching of Eros with Anteros. When Socrates has finished, 
he proceeds to point out the superiority of this speech over the 
other two. He thereby raises the dialogue to a fourth level: 
the abstract appreciation of the formal principles that had been 
embodied in his speech. This involves a discussion of dialectic 
in general—and the last level is reached when Socrates rounds out 
his discussion by a celebration of the spoken word as superior to 
the written word. 

And why does this round out the whole dialogue? Why is it 
the ultimate step that in a sense enables us of a sudden to see 
down, as through an interior shaft, to the place where we had 
started, far below, and to see it now in terms of the place at 
which we had arrived? I would interpret the matter thus: 

At the opening of the dialogue there had been reference to a 
“feast of discourse.” We might be content simply to call such 
an expression a metaphor and think no more of the matter. But 
when we consider it from the standpcint of the Platonic theories, 
I think we can see in it much more than a mere metaphor. It is 
not merely a “metaphor.” It is a juncture of two levels. “Feast” 
is on the level of bodily appetite. Yet not quite. For the ele- 
ment of sociality in a feast introduces an ingredient of motivation 
beyond that of sheer animal hunger. And “discourse” completes 
this pattern of transcendence—for the feast cf words that ac- 
companies the banquet involves bodily appetite in only a most 
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roundabout way, as one most enjoys his food and digests it best 
when his general attitude towards the world is that of a “healthy 
appetite.” We may again recall the modern theories of psychoso- 
matic medicine that illustrate the principle in reverse, as with 
the doctrine that digestive disorders, even to the extent of ulcers, 
may derive from a sense of insecurity or disappointment. For in 
the “thinking of the body,” the primary expectancy is that of 
food; hence digestive disorders may well result when mental 
insecurity is metonymously reduced to its equivalent in purely 
physiological terms. 

Since love is similarly appetitive, we have a cluster of food, 
love, hunger, enjoyment experiences functioning at the roots of 
purpose. And recalling Plato’s Symposium, we see a certain 
deeper justice in discourses on love on the occasion of a banquet 
(a pattern which in our less eloquent society, is often exemplified 
more modestly by the comfortable interchange of ribald jokes). 

And so, I propose to interpret the dialogue, not as a sequence 


of parts somewhat disrelated to one another and given a tolerable 
semblance of unity by the sheer literary tact of the writer; but 
I would interpret it as leading, step by step, from the sheer bodily 
appetite of the “non-lover” who would possess the beloved with- 
out even the rudiments of sentiment, up to the stage of purely 
verbal insemination. In brief, the dialogue is a “way” from 
sexual intercourse to the Socratic intercourse of dialectical con- 


verse. 

We generally use too few terms when interpreting the con- 
cept of “Platonic love.” Thus, turning to the dictionary, I read 
that Platonic love is “a pure, spiritual affection, subsisting between 
persons of opposite sex, unmixed with carnal desires, and regard- 
ing the mind only and its excellences;—a species of love for 
which Plato was a warm advocate.” In the first place, there is 
nothing to be gained by overlooking the fact that Socrates was 
not talking about love “subsisting between persons of the opposite 
sex.” The Athenians’ charge against Socrates, as corruptor juven- 
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tutis, involved his relations with young men. It was with these 
young men that Socrates carried on his dialectic intercourse, with 
its educational insemination. 

And it is the living, spoken word that would be the completest 
form of love, as thus transformed into the corresponding inter- 
lockings of verbal interchange. Socrates complains that once a 
speech is written down, its possibilities of dialectical accommoda- 
tion are ended. It must present the same wording to all sorts 
of people. And then he turns to the principle of the seed, em- 
bodied in the spoken word of knowledge which has a living soul, 
as the garden in which it is sown by a skilled husbandman. The 
garden of letters, he says, exists at its best in this “serious pur- 
suit of the dialectician,” who 


... finds a congenial soul, and then with knowledge engrafts 
and sows words which are able to help themselves and him 
who planted them, and are not unfruitful, but have in 
them seeds which may bear fruit in other natures, nurtured 
in other ways—making the seed everlasting and the posses- 
sors happy to the utmost extent of human happiness. 


In his poem “The Mother of God,” Yeats startlingly applies 
the pattern to Christian symbolism, in referring to Mary’s con- 
ception of the Logos as received “through the hollow of an 
ear,” in keeping with a Byzantine notion as to the way in which 
the Annunciation, or conceiving of the word, took place. 

Does not this view give us a deeper insight into the nature of 
Plato’s thought than is got by too pruriently pure an inter- 
pretation of Platonic love? We see its relation to the whole 
theory of abstraction that pervades Platonist thought. We see 
exactly how the transcendence Segins in the bodily, and may even 
return to the bodily, though with the difference that new terms 
have been discovered em route, so that new principles are intro- 
duced. The third oration is the turning point of the dialogue. 
Following it, the restricted terminology of the first and second 
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orations is permanently discredited. But could we also say that 
steps four and five similarly discredit the third stage? I think 
not. Socrates has spoken too eloquently in honor of Eros. And it 
is left as a profound motive, by which anyone may expect to be 
moved on occasion. But along with it, as its purely socialized 
equivalent, is the universal converse of dialectic. 

There are two acts representative of any situation, though by 
the paradox of substance they may readily merge into one, as 
the “essential” is one, and thus continually resists the attempt 
to divide it clearly into a “good” and a “bad.” And the dis- 
tinction further tends to be obliterated by the dialectical fact that 
either of such two extremes is ultimately stated in terms of the 
other, their differences partaking in a common ground of in- 
difference. But insofar as the separation is maintained, there 
would be a representative action and a representative passion 
(which latter, in a secular terminology, would amount either to a 
representative illness or a representative crime). The transcend- 
ing “essence” of a situation would, in brief, tend to manifest the 
defect of its qualities, at least as regards heresies which efficiently 
tracked down such unwieldy possibilities at a sacrifice of balance. 
Thus the slaying of the ruler is the act representative of the 
democratic situation. And “pride” is a kind of “blanket” of- 
fense, representative of the human situation in general. 

Biologically, Greek love was an offense, since its fruitfulness 
would not be that of tribal progeny. It was thus the “representa- 
tive crime” of the Athenian enlightenment, the practice that 
corresponded in the realm of transgression to the pedagogy of 
Socratic intercourse in the realm of the transcendent and ideal. 

Socrates was thus accused of the “representative” transgres- 
sion. And whatever may have been the realities of the case in the 
literal sense, the structure of the Phaedrus shows that he was a 
“corruptor of youth” in the transcendental sense. He was thus 
resigned to the hemlock, since “impiety” was the “logical con- 
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clusion” of his austere philosophy as it would seem when re- 
duced metonymically to the simplest biological terms. 

Ironically, then, this theorist of transcendence was the victim 
of a transcendence transcended. On this one occasion at least the 
fellow-citizens who cast their judgments against him were them- 
selves transcending. For the homosexual love which lay at the 
basis of their educational system was most fully and nobly repre- 
sented in the ideals of Socratic intercourse. Hence in selecting 
Socrates as their victim, they were choosing the thinker who 
represented the very essence of the cultural trend away from 
tribalism. They could not have been more accurate. Doubtless 
they were for the most part simple fellows who, insofar as homo- 
sexual love attracted them at all, were content with boy favorites, 
as with the practice of Greek army officers casually but frequently 
mentioned in Xenophon. But they were sensitive enough to know 
when they had come upon the very essence of such practices. And 
it resided of course in the Socratic doctrines of transcendence 
whereby “corruption” was transformed into a “saving of souls,” 
an ambiguity that Mann recovers when the Aschenbach of Death 
in Venice commingles expressions from the Phaedrus in his con- 
scientiously corrupt contemplation of young Tadzio. A process 
that had thus been translated from the bodily to the spiritual, they 
(the lumbering citizenry) translated back again. In punishing 
him, they were punishing the biological transgression implicit 
in their enlightenment itself, which was in every way tending to 
transcend the thinking proper to them as a tribal integer. He was 
their properly “representative” victim, their properly chosen 
vessel. And so thoroughgoing a searcher after essence was bound 
to feel that their choice of him was “essentially” correct. 

In sum: His version of the dialectic, as attested in the Phaedrus, 
had the ambivalence of the potential. It was either a transcen- 
dence of homosexuality or a transcendence of homosexuality. 
Being in the latter aspect “biologically guilty,” it was transgres- 


sion against the principles of the tribe. It was thus essentially 
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“Gmpious,” quite as charged. And in the light of what we have 
said about the vicarious atonement through the scapegoat, we 
need not be deterred by the thought that those who judged 
against him were incipiently implicated in his guilt. Indeed, 
we assume that this was a contributing motive in their judgment 
against him. 

Thus Socrates died that Plato and Aristotle might live. Out 
of his death, Plato was enabled to reconstruct a tribal emphasis 
idealistically atop the enlightened breakdown of the tribal cul- 
ture. The steps from the Phaedrus to the Republic to the Laws 
form a dialectic series in themselves; the first motivated by a 
dissolution of the tribal in its traditional, realistic, “pre-en- 
lightened” state; the second reclaiming the tribal concept on a 
“higher” level, in the form of an idealistically constituted State; 
the third brought down to the business of legislation, almost a 
Benthamite kind of project. 

As for Aristotle, whose work is like a final revision of Plato, 
adjusting to one another the conclusions in which the Socratico- 
Platonist heuristics had terminated, it too could without strain 
transcend the orignial tribal patterns of thought which the 
Socratic dialectic had “impiously” surpassed. His strangely in- 
fertile god, a principle of the /oved rather than a principle of 
generation, was in this respect sufficiently non-tribal to serve 





as the basis of a Hellenistic imperialism that extended far be- 
yond the tribal orbit, though it was finally merged with the 
tribal deity, Jehovah, in the new and more “spiritualized” 
Christian concept of the tribal, which allowed for the catholic 
inclusion of all men in one family. 

We have spoken of the Republic, placing it midway between the 
Phaedrus and the Laws. If one examines it from the stand- 
point of its nature as a “way,” I think one will find that it is 
a process whereby an economic necessity is transformed into a 


moral purpose. Ne begin by observing how injustice develops 
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pari passu with the increase of economic specialization. Such oc- 
cupational diversity, we are told, makes for the breakdown of 
the original tribal homogeneity into a corresponding diversity in 
ways of living. (The Greek word for “justice,” diké, is also 
the word for “way” in the sense of what we today might call 
“pattern of life” or “class morality.”) And by a series of trans- 
formations involving the search for an ideal of justice that will 
prevail over and above all the many divergencies, he leads to the 
conclusion that justice resides in each man’s readiness to do that 
for which he is best fitted. Here, you will note, you are back 
at much the same diversified situation with which you began. 
The development is now repeated grandly as you are taken on the 
Upward Way to a vision of the One, a principle of Unity which 
Plato equates with the purposive concept of the Good. And 
when you return to the world of diversity, you consider it now 
in terms of the new principle encountered en route, whereupon 
it is now viewed in a transcendent light. And what the trans- 
cendence amounts to in this case is the solving of an economic 
situation (the breakdown of the tribe into a state of great oc- 
cupational diversity) by its translation into moral terms. The 
philosopher will devote himself to the welfare of the State, 
whose diversity is now infused for him with his vision of the One. 
In all that we have been saying about transcendence, it is easy to 
see why Plato, as dialectician, was so attracted to mathematics as a 
dialectical discipline. For in both the Platonist and neo-Plato- 
nist versions of transcendence, the dialectician begins with the 
particulars of the senses, with the images of imagination—and 
he subjects these to progressive transformations whereby their 
sensory diversity is completely lost in generalization, the struc- 
ture being completed in the vision of the One. When reading 
accounts of mathematical progress, and of the ways in which 
images, or metaphors, guided the development of mathematical 
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formulas’ we can readily see why mathematics should be treated 
as an aspect of dialectic. 


One might, for instance, conceive of electricity after the analogy 
of a river, and thereby arrive at formulae for ohms, volts, and 
amperes, corresponding to the strength, speed, and volume of 
the current in a river bed. Other aspects of electricity, however, 
would suggest other metaphors, which in turn acquired corre- 
sponding mathematical formulation. And finally, as men began 
to work with these formulations themselves, complicating them 
with the help of still other metaphors, or modifying them in 
terms wholly intrinsic to mathematics, the entire procedure re- 
sulted in a body of formulation beneath which lay a whole jumble 
of disjunct imagery, more bewildering than any mystic’s oxy- 
moron or any Surrealist’s assemblage of forms from different 
orders of experience. This is, in effect, a way of carrying out 
the dialectician’s ideal: the use of imagery to transcend imagery. 

And surely Faraday’s search for a mathematical formula that 
would reduce all forms of energy to one expression is, in effect, 
an embodiment of the Platonist movement towards the One, 
which we would call the Title of Titles. Such a formula would 
be a perfect “god-term,” inasmuch as it had, through a dialectic 
operation lasting through two thousand years and carried on by 
many voices, progressed through imagery to the complete trans- 
cending of imagery. Still it would not be quite the end, for it 
would not quite have led through language to the transcending 
of language, since mathematics is but a special case of language. 
But as regards the relation between such transcendent use of the 
principle of merger and its relation to the principle of division, 
even though we might in a sense say that such a universal reduc- 
tion as Faraday’s would provide the generic formula for all moti- 
vation, we should note that any such summarizing term would 


"Aspects of Scientific Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, by George de Santillana, 
contains a very clear review of the ways in which imagery guided mathematical formula- 
tion. Indeed, both this essay and its companion piece, Edgar Zilsel’s Problems of 
Empiricism are recommended highly as works that at every point bear succinctly on 
the subject considered in this essay. 
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necessarily be dispensed with, in any statement about specific 
motivational problems, or even specific mathematical problems. 
For whatever its value as a generalization about the nature of 
nature, it would be of no value for particular problems requiring 
description in particular terms. Or, in this personal realm, it 
would not be of value for describing the disposition of factors 
to be considered by a particular person trying to reach a decision 
about a specific matter of human relations. Only its “spirit” 
might be present in such instances. In another way, its very 
nature as a generalization, or summation, or title of titles, would 
lay it open to the same objection that Galileo raised to the name 
of God as an explanation of natural causes, since in explaining 


everything it would explain nothing. 





SPATIAL FORM IN MODERN 
LITERATURE 


AN ESSAY IN THREE PARTS 


By JOSEPH FRANK 


Part III 


4 


The true psychology of style begins when the formal value 
is shown to be an accurate expression of the inner value, in 
such a way that duality of form and content cease to exist. 

—Wilheim Worringer, Form in Gothic. 


RANTED that the works already considered are similar 

in their structure, that they all have in common the quality 

of spatial form, the question immediately arises: How 
can we account for this surprising unanimity? To answer this 
question satisfactorily, we must first widen the bounds of our 
analysis and consider the more general question of the relation of 
art forms to the cultural climates in which they are created. This 
latter question has attracted students of the fine arts at least since 
the time of Herder and Winckelmann; but it was not until the 
turn of the last century that a systematic study of the problem was 
begun. Stimulated by Hegel’s masterly analysis of art styles 
as the sensuous objectification of various attitudes towards the 
universe, a group of German art-scholars and critics concentrated 
on the problem of form in the plastic arts, working out different 
categories of form, tracing in detail the shift from one type of 
form to another, and attempting to account for these changes in 
general cultural terms. T. E. Hulme, one of the few writers in 
English to have concerned himself seriously with these problems, 
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turned for guidance to this group of German scholars and critics; 
and we can do no better than to follow his example.’ 

There is one writer in particular who exercised a strong in- 
fluence on Hulme and, through Hulme by way of Eliot, possibly 
on the whole of modern English critical writing. This writer is 
Wilhelm Worringer, the author of a book entitled Abstraktion 
und Einfiithlung—literally translated, Abstraction and Empathy— 
which is subtitled A Contribution to the Psychology of Style; and 
it is in Worringer’s book that we shall find the key to our own 
problem of spatial form.” Originally published in 1908, as its au- 
thor’s doctoral dissertation, the book went through numerous 
editions—a fact which, as Worringer claims in the preface to the 
third edition, proves that his subject was not merely academic 
but touched on problems vital to the modern sensibility. Another 
proof of this point, Worringer further remarks, is that, while he 
and other scholars were examining and re-evaluating neglected 
styles, creative artists were turning to these styles for inspiration, 
finding in them an esthetic form better adapted to the needs of 
their sensibility than the conventional naturalism of the nine- 
teenth century. Although Worringer’s work is impeccably scho- 
lastic, confining itself strictly to the past and excluding all but 
the briefest references to contemporary work, his claim is quite 
justified: a reader cannot help being struck by the relevance of 
Worringer’s theories to the most fundamental problems of mod- 
ern art. It is this relevance, along with a powerful and incisive 
style, which gives the book its notable atmosphere of intellectual 
excitement and discovery—an air which makes the reading of it, 
even today, an exhilarating experience. 

In his book, Worringer proposes to explain why, throughout 
the history of the plastic arts, there has been a continual alterna- 
tion between naturalistic and non-naturalistic styles. During per- 
iods of naturalism—the classical age of Greek sculpture and ar- 
chitecture, the Italian Renaissance, the art of Western Europe to 
the end of the nineteenth century—the artist strives to repre- 
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sent the objective, three-dimensional world of ordinary exper- 
ience, and to reproduce with loving accuracy the processes of 
organic nature, among which man is included. On the other hand, 
during periods of non-naturalism—the art of primitive peoples, 
Egyptian monumental sculpture, Oriental art, Byzantine art, 
Gothic sculpture, the art of the twentieth century—the artist 
abandons the three-dimensional world and returns to the plane, 
reduces organic nature, including man, to linear-geometrical 
forms, and frequently abandons the organic world. altogether 
for one of pure lines, forms and colors. While there are, of 
course, vast differences between the art-products of various periods 
lumped together under both these categories, the basic similarities 
between the works in one category, and their basic opposition, 
taken as a group, to all the works in the other category, are no 
less striking and instructive. We have here, according to Wor- 
ringer, a fundamental polarity between two distinct methods of 
creation in the plastic arts; and neither can be set up as the norm 
to which the other must adhere. 

From the Renaissance to the close of the nineteenth century, 
however, it was customary to accept naturalism, understood in 
this broad sense, as the standard for the plastic arts. Non-nat- 
uralism was looked upon as a barbarous aberration, whose cause 
could only be technical incapacity: it was inconceivable that artists 
should have violated the canons of naturalism if they had not 
been forced to do so by a low level of cultural development. 
Franz Wickhoff, a famous Austrian art-historian of the old school, 
called non-naturalistic art the “delightful stammering of chil- 
dren”; and this opinion, although it has lost all cogency with 
artists themselves, would probably find some acceptance among 
the educated public even at this late date. To combat this in- 
vidious elevation of naturalism as an eternal esthetic standard, 


Worringer makes use of the concept of Kunstwollen, or will-to- 


art, originally employed by another famous Austrian scholar, 
Alois Riegl. The impulse to creation in the plastic arts, Riegl 
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believed, was not primarily an urge towards the imitation of 
natural objects; for if this were true, esthetic value would be 
identical with skill in naturalistic reproduction, and the best works 
of art would be those which most skillfully duplicated the ap- 
pearances of the natural world. Instead, Riegl postulated what 
he called an absolute will-to-art, or, better still, will-to-form; 
this absolute will-to-form is the element common to all activity 
in the plastic arts, but it cannot be identified with any particular 
style. All styles are, as a matter of fact, modifications of this ab- 
solute will-to-form as it finds expression in diverse fashions 
throughout the course of history. The importance of this con- 
cept, Worringer points out, is that it shifted the center of gravity 
in the study of styles from a purely mechanical causation—the 
state of technical artistic knowledge at the time the style flourished 
—to a cause based on the purposeful employment of the will-to- 
form. “The peculiarities of style in past eras,”” Worringer writes, 
“can be traced back, not to any deficiency in knowledge, but to a 
differently directed will-to-art.” From this point of view it is 
impossible to regard non-naturalism as a grotesquely unsuccessful 
attempt to reproduce natural appearances: it has no interest in 


such reproduction, and cannot be judged as if it were attempting 


to compete with naturalism on its own terms. Both types of art, 
created to satisfy different spiritual needs, can only be under- 
stood if we examine thé climates of feeling which have led to the 
predominance of the one or the other form at different times. 
Once this conclusion is accepted, it is only a short step to the 
heart of Worringer’s book—his discussion of the spiritual con- 
ditions which have impelled the will-to-art to move either in the 
direction of naturalism or non-naturalism. When naturalism is 
the reigning art style, according to Worringer, we find that it 
is created by cultures which have achieved an equilibrium with 
the natural environment of which they are part. Like the Greeks 
of the classical period, they feel themselves part of organic na- 
ture, or, like modern man from the Renaissance to the close of 
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the nineteenth century, they are convinced of their ability to 
dominate the natural world. In either case, the organic world of 
nature holds no terrors for them: they have what Worringer calls 
a Vertraulichkeitsverhaltnis—a relationship of confidence and in- 
timacy—with the universe; and the result, in art, is a naturalism 
which delights in reproducing the forms and appearances of the 
objective, three-dimensional organic world. Following Rieg]l, 
however, Worringer warns us not to confuse this delight in the 
organic exhibited by naturalism with a mere impulse towards imi- 
tation. Although the imitation of natural forms and objects is 
a by-product of naturalism, what we enjoy is not the imitation 
per se, but our heightened sense of active participation in the 
organic which is brought about when we apprehend a naturalistic 
work of art; and it is this sense which, by demanding satisfaction, 
turns the will-to-art in the direction of naturalism when man and 
the universe are in harmonious relation. 

On the other hand, when the relationship between man and 
the universe is one of disharmony and disequilibrium, we find 
that non-naturalistic, abstract styles are always produced. To 
primitive peoples the external world is an incomprehensible chaos, 
an utterly meaningless confusion of occurrences and sensations. 
Clearly, peoples at this level of cultural development would take 
no pleasure in an objective presentation of the organic: the world 
of their ordinary experience is a world of fear, and the represen- 
tation of this world in art would merely intensify their terror. 
Their will-to-art, instead of turning towards naturalism, goes 
in the opposite direction: it reduces the appearances of the natural 
world to linear-geometrical forms—forms which have the sta- 
bility, the harmony and the sense of order which primitive man 
cannot find in the flux of phenomena as, to quote Hart Crane, 


they “plunge in silence by.” Non-naturalistic styles are also pro- 
duced, at a higher level of cultural development, in periods 
which, -like the Byzantine and the Gothic, are dominated by a 
religion that completely rejects the natural world as a realm of 
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evil and imperfection. Instead of depicting natural appearances 
in all their overwhelming vitality, the will-to-art turns toward 
their spiritualization, towards the elimination of mass and cor- 
poreality, towards an approximation of the eternal ethereal tran- 
quillity of other-worldly existence. In both cases—the primitive 
and the transcendental—the will-to-art, in conformity with the 
prevalent climate of feeling, diverges from naturalism to create 
esthetic forms that will satisfy the spiritual needs of their creat- 
ors; and in both cases these forms are characterized by an empha- 
sis on linear-geometrical patterns, on an elimination of objective, 
three-dimensional shapes and objective, three-dimensional space, 
on the dominance of the plane in all types of plastic art.” 

It is a simple matter to apply Worringer’s observations to mod- 
ern developments in the plastic arts. At a time like the present, 
a time when, as the psychologist Erich Fromm has told us,’ man 
is trying to escape from freedom because he no longer feels able to 
cope with the bewildering complexities of megalopolitan existence, 
it should be no surprise that artists—always the most sensitive 
barometers of cultural change—have turned for inspiration to the 
styles of periods ruled by similar climates of feeling; and the 
results of this process on the plastic arts are too obvious to need 
any detailed comment. But, as T. E. Hulme was one of the 
first to realize, esthetic form in modern literature could be ex- 
pected to undergo a similar change in response to the same climate 
of feeling; and Hulme’s most interesting essay, “Romanticism 
and Classicism,” is an attempt to define this change as it affected 
literary form. Unfortunately for Hulme’s purpose, he lacked 
any adequate concept of esthetic form in literature, and he mis- 
takenly tried to make up this deficiency by adopting ideas brought 
forth by the French critics Pierre Lasserre and Charles Maurras in 
their attack on Romanticism. For political as well as literary rea- 
sons these writers had bitterly criticized the French Romantics on 
every conceivable ground, much as Irving Babbitt was to do with 
Romanticism in general some years later; but what most impressed 
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Hulme in the writing of the French critics was their denunciation 
of romantic subjectivity, of the unrestrained emotionalism which 
the Romantics sometimes fobbed off as literature. Non-natural- 
istic art, Hulme had noticed, in its suppression of the organic also 
suppressed the subjective and the personal as modern man un- 
derstood them; the corresponding style in literature would also 
be impersonal and objective, or at least would not be “like pouring 
a pot of treacle over the dinner table”; it would have a “dry 
hardness,”’ the hardness of Pope and Horace, as against “the 
sloppiness which doesn’t consider that a poem is a poem unless 
it is moaning or whining about something or other.” And, 
Hulme concludes, “I prophecy that a period of dry, hard, class- 
ical verse is coming.” Although this prophecy may seem to have 
struck remarkably close to home, from Hulme’s own poems we 
know he was thinking of something resembling Imagism rather 
than the later influence of Donne and the Metaphysicals; but 
regardless of the accuracy of his prediction, his adoption of the 
classic-romantic antithesis could only confuse the issue. Instead 
of following Worringer’s lead and attempting to work out some 
precise notion of the literary form that would parallel the changes 
taking place in modern art, Hulme gives us a vague description of 
this literary form as being “dry and hard” in quality, tacking 
this description on to a totally different set of problems by calling 
the form “classical” as well. Hulme’s great merit lies in having 
been among the first to realize that literary form would undergo 
a change similar to changes in the plastic arts; but he failed to 
define this literary form with any exactitude. To do so, we must 
go back to Worringer and take up where Hulme’s happy but 
fragmentary intuitions left off. 

Because literature is a time-art, Hulme might have taken his 


point of departure, as we shall do, from Worringer’s discussion 


of the disappearance of depth in non-naturalistic art. The gen- 
eral reasons for this development have already been explained; 
but Worringer analyzes this point with great particularity, and 


10 
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in doing so throws out a remark of first importance for the un- 
derstanding of spatial form in modern literature. “Space filled 
with atmospheric light,” Worringer writes, “which binds objects 
together and cancels out their individual self-containedness, im- 
parts a temporal value ( Zeitlichkeitswert) to things, drawing them 
into the cosmic merry-go-round of appearances.” Presenting ob- 
jects in depth gives them a time-value, or perhaps we should say 
accentuates their time-value, because it connects them with the 
real world in which events occur; and since time is the very 
condition of that flux and change which, as we have seen, man 
wants to escape from when he is in a condition of disequilibrium 
with nature, non-naturalistic styles shun the dimension of depth 
and prefer the plane. How three-dimensionality accentuates 
time-value can also be understood from a purely perceptual point 
of view: the representation of objects in depth compels the eye 
to move backwards and forwards in order to grasp the relation- 
ship of objects to each other and to surrounding space; and this 
series of eye movements, taking place in time, lessens the spatiali- 
ty of perception in a moment of time. Conversely, when depth 
disappears and objects are presented in one piane, their apprehen- 
sion in a moment of time is obviously made easier. Although, 
to come back to Lessing, the plastic arts are absolutely spatial 
when compared to literature, we now see that they have been more 
or less spatial in the course of their inner evolution, depending on 
the extent to which the representation of three-dimensionality 
was favored or avoided. This means, paradoxically, that the 
plastic arts have been most spatial when they did not represent 
the space dimension and least spatial when they did, since a greater 
degree of time-value always accompanies the presentation of three- 
dimensionality. 

In a non-naturalistic style, then, the inherent spatiality of the 
plastic arts is accentuated by the effort to remove all traces of 
time-value; and since modern art is non-naturalistic, we can say 
that it is moving in the direction of increased spatiality. The 
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significance of spatial form in modern literature now becomes 
clear: it is the exact complement in literature, on the plane of 
esthetic form, to the developments that have taken place in the 
plastic arts. Spatial form is the literary development that Hulme 
was looking for but did not know how to find. In both artistic 
mediums, one naturally spatial and the other naturally temporal, 
the evolution of esthetic form in the twentieth century has been 
absolutely identical: both have moved to overcome, so far as 
possible, the time-elements involved in their perception; and 
the reason for this identity is that both are rooted in the same 
spiritual and emotional climate—a climate which, as it affects the 
sensibility of all artists, must also affect the forms they create in 
every medium. On a purely formal plane, therefore, by de- 
monstrating the complete congruity of esthetic form in modern 
art with the form of modern literature, we have laid bare what 
Worringer would call the “psychological” roots of spatial form 
in modern literature. But for a true psychology of style, as 
Worringer reminds us in the remarks quoted at the head of this 
section, the “formal value” must be shown “to be an accurate ex- 
pression of the inner value, in such a way that duality of form 
and content cease to exist.”” What elements can be discovered 
in the content of the works we have discussed that will resolve 
this duality? 

In tne case of Proust, we have already answered this question 
by showing that his use of spatial form arose from an attempt to 
communicate the extra-temporal quality of his revelatory mo- 
ments. Ernst Robert Curtius, at the conclusion of his penetrating 
study of Proust, calls him a Platonist’; and this term is quite 
accurate if we take Curtius to mean that, like Plato, Proust found 
his ultimate value in an existence that had wrenched itself free 
from all submission to the flux of the temporal. Proust, it is not 
generally realized, was an ardent student of philosophy as well 
as a neurasthenic esthete’; and he was fully aware of the philoso- 
phic implications of his own literary productions. By conceptu- 
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alizing these implications for us in his analysis of the revelatory 
moment, Proust himself explained to the reader the unity be- 
tween form and content in his masterwork. 

With our other writers, however, the problem is a good deal 
more complex. Where Proust had been concerned with an in- 
dividual revelation, restricted, in his work, to the sphere of the 
narrator’s personal experience, the other writers all move out 
beyond the personal into the wider reaches of history: all deal, 
in one way or another, with the clash of historical perspectives 
induced by the identification of contemporary figures and events 
with various historical prototypes. This is evident in the Cantos, 
in The Waste Land and in Ulysses, for the chief source of mean- 
ing in all three is the sense of ironic dissimilarity and yet of 
profound human continuity between the modern protagonists 
and their long-dead exemplars. A similar palimpsest effect is 
found in Nightwood, where Dr. O’Connor is continually drawing 
on his “prehistoric memory” for images and metaphors, weaving 
the past in with the present and identifying the two. Allen 
Tate, speaking of the Cantos, writes that Ezra Pound’s “power- 
ful juxtapositions of the ancient, the Renaissance, and the mod- 
ern worlds reduce all three elements to an unhistorical miscellany, 
timeless and without origin”; and this is called “the peculiarly 
modern quality of Mr. Pound.” But it is, as well, the peculiarly 
modern quality of all the works we have before us—they all 
maintain a continual juxtaposition between aspects of the past and 
present, in such a way that both are fused in one comprehen- 
sive view; and as we have already pointed out, both Tiresias and 
Dr. O’Connor—the central figures of the works in which they 


appear—are the focus of consciousness in these works precisely 
because they transcend historical limits and encompass all times. 
(Leopold Bloom, of course, does the same thing; but Joyce, 
maintaining the traditions of naturalism, makes Bloom the uncon- 


scious bearer of his own immortality). By this juxtaposition of 
past and present, as Allen Tate realized, history becomes un- 
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historical: it is no longer seen as an objective, causal progres- 
sion in time, with distinctly marked out differences between 
each period, but is sensed as a continuum in which distinctions 
between past and present are obliterated. Just as the dimension 
of depth has vanished from the plastic arts, so the dimension of 
depth has vanished from history as it forms the content of these 
works: past and present are seen spatially, locked in a timeless 
unity which, while it may accentuate surface differences, eliminates 
any feeling of historical sequence by the very act of juxtaposition. 
The objective historical imagination, on which modern man has 
prided himself, and which he has cultivated so carefully since the 
Renaissance, is transformed in these writers into the mythical 
imagination for which historical time does not exist—the imagina- 
tion which sees the actions and events of a particular time merely 
as the bodying forth of eternal prototypes. These prototypes 
are created by transmuting the time-world of history into the 
timeless world of myth. And it is this timeless world of myth, 
forming the common content of modern literature, which finds 


its appropriate esthetic expression in spatial form. 


[The End | 


FOOTNOTES 


‘Although two of Worringer’s books have been translated into English, Abstrakiion 
und Einfithlung can, unfortunately, be read only in German. However, the second 
section of Hulme’s essay on “Modern Art,” p. 82-91 of Speculations, is, as Hulme says, 
“practically an abstract of Worringer’s views.” These are the views presented in 
Abstraktion und Einjiihlung. 

*Tl'o forestall objections, it might be pointed out that neither Worringer nor the 
present writer regard these distinctions as absolute in any but a theoretical sense. 
These different styles are tendencies, which the art of various periods has approached 
in greater or lesser degree. Elements of both styles may be found in all periods; 
cultures are spoken of as creating one or the other style on the basis of predominance, 
not of absolute exclusion, The entire second portion of Worringer’s book, which is 
outside the scope of our discussion, traces the actual degree of dominance and inter- 
penetration of both styles in the plastic arts of selected cultures. 

*Escape from Freedom, by Erich Fromm. 

*Franzosischer Geist im Neuen Europa, von Ernst Robert Curtius, p. 130-145. 


*See, for example, the comparison between Flaubert’s handling of French grammar 
and Kant’s categories and theories of perception in Proust’s essay “A propos du 
‘style’ de Flaubert.” This essay is printed as an appendix in Refléxions, par Albert 
Thibaudet, Vol. 3, p. 249-263. 
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THE LITERARY SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


AUGUST 1945 


am going to begin this Letter with a bold statement of opinion. 
] It is that the central social issue of our time is not an external 
struggle between collectives, but an inward conflict issuing in a strug- 
gle between individual persons and the collective as such. The crisis 
in culture is a reflection of this deeper human crisis, which will have 
to be faced and solved humanly, in personal life, before its effects 
can be expressed in art. Literature is produced by individuals, and it 
follows that literary values are safeguarded only when personal values 
are secure. This dogmatic statement, which I cannot now explicate, 
has a direct bearing upon what I have to say about the present con- 
dition of letters in England. 

War is no more friendly to the creative writer than to any other 
human being, and for him, too, the problems of creativeness are largely 
contingent for their solution upon the solution of the narrower problem 
of survival. A state of war brings about an organic, centralized society, 
into which the individual is integrated as a unit. This organic society 
is furnished with a “mass mind,” with values of its own, before which 
individual values must melt and give way. Such a society has small 
use for anything which does not serve its own purpose, of which the 
maintenance of its own organic structure and the unity of its common 
mind and temper against threatened break-ups forms an anterior part. 

At its extremes, the choice facing the writer, the artist, is one (to 
adapt the terms from wartime politics) between “resistance” and “col- 
laboration.” A “resisting” writer, that is to say, is one who as an 
artist is sufficiently self-assured to be immune from contamination 
by the mass-values generated and promulgated in a time of collective 
crisis, and who, as a man, has integrity enough to refrain from hiring 
out his reputation and his abilities to the State. Between these poles 
of “resistance” and “collaboration,” which admittedly have their 
distorted and changeable reflections in the political sphere, lies a vary- 
ing field upon which the writer may manoeuvre for more or less of 
personal independence and literary freedom. In England the political 
resistance, such as it is, has been provided for the past five years by 
the pacifists, who include in their ranks a fair proportion of the more 
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serious writers, painters and musicians, particularly of the younger 
generation. The ranks of the collaborationists have been recruited 
from those literary men, probably the majority, who have taken posts 
in the Government departments controlled by the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, or who have otherwise lent themselves to the absorption, manu- 
facture and propagation of the official myths about the war. In the 
intervening field are those men of letters whose age, prestige and sense 
of responsibility, as well as their ability to compromise, has enabled 
them to preserve a measure of detachment fror “the issues of the time 
—JI think of T. S. Eliot, of Herbert Read, of Ecawin Muir: and, per- 
haps, the younger writers in the Forces. But the relative positions of 
this and that writer will not be made clear until the crisis in society 
reaches a much greater degree of clarification than at present—which 
it will not do until the State further consolidates its powers and begins 
with greater insolence to invade the inmost sanctuary of the individual 
mind. 

The imminence, and then the outbreak, of the war, effected a change 
in the English literary scene which may be taken as indicative of a 
felt need for new orientations. The better literary periodicals, which 
had attempted to set some sort of standard for current writing and 
thinking (but which had consistently foreseen and dealt with the 
deeper human issues bronght into the open by war)—papers like 
Tue Criterion, Purpose, New Verse—disappeared, and in their 
place appeared Horizon (“the Vocue of literature”), Poetry Lonpon, 
and rather later t! « resuscitated Cornu, all magazines of a more 
eclectic and popu) —haracter whose editorial policies were determined, 
not by any positiv. effort to comprehend and interpret the general 
human and cultural situation, but, in the case of Poetry Lonpon, by 
a directionless and expansive catholicity, and in that of Horizon, with 
its wider scope, by a passive conformity to the uniform values of a 
mobilized society, resulting in a dependence for the selection of its 
contents upon nothing more positive than a static “good taste” and a 
flair for the interesting. On the other side to these more established 
periodicals, however, appeared two or three nonconformist journals, 
conscious, perhaps ‘n too doctrinaire a fashion, of at least something 
of the nature of the contemporary crisis—in particular, George Wood- 
cock’s Now. 

I wish particularly to emphasize the quality of immobility which 
fastens itself upon the minds of those who, impotent before the massive 
movement of historical events, fall back upon the collective and adopt 
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its values. It is this forced immobility which explains the absence 
in wartime England of a vigorous literary criticism, which could only 
have sprung from a responsible and creative attempt to deal with cur- 
rent literature in the light of the contemporary crisis and the issues 
it presents. The inability to deal positively with the issues suddenly 
opened up explains, I think, the reaction at the beginning of the war, 
on the part of a section of the writers then approaching maturity, to- 
wards what was called “Apocalypticism,” a plunging of the head into 
the chiaroscuro of subjectivistic fantasy. Such wartime phenomena as 
the Trollope revival, the curiously inflated prestige of such tame and 
“civilized” novelists as Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster, and the 
popularity of the soporific domesticities of the poetess Anne Ridler are 
further signs of the prevalent cultural trance. In general, it is the 
“socially-conscious” poets and writers of the thirties who have most 
noticeably deteriorated in their work: Stephen Spender’s last volume 
contained more Ruins than Visions, and Louis MacNeice, from his 
recent Springboard, dived only into a shallow tissue of trivialities 
and whimsicalities, with occasional self-revelatory flashes, as in the 
“Epitaph for Liberal Poets” in which he writes: 


We who always had, but never admitted, a master, 

Who were expected—and paid—to be ourselves, 
Conditioned to think freely, how can we 

Patch up our broken hearts and modes of thought in plaster 
And glorify in chromium-plated stories 

Those who shall supersede us and cannot need us— 

The tight-lipped technocratic Conquistadores? 


It would, indeed, be difficult to understand the English literary scene 
without some realization of the preponderant part played by the Left- 
ism of the thirties. This Leftism has now changed its character; social- 
ism has amalgamated with nationalism; and although superficially this 
has brought about some confusion, to the perceptive eye the result 
has been to confirm the inner unity of what can now be seen as two 
aspects of collectivism. The more straightforward and naive Leftists, 
like Jack Lindsay, now write epics, not of the class struggle, but of the 
national war-effort. But how writers who lean totvards political col- 
lectivism in their literary politics will, with a shift in external cir- 
cumstances, easily slide into collaborationism, is well illustrated by 
such a manifesto as that published in Horizon in 1941, and signed by 
eight writers, including Arthur Calder-Marshall, George Orwell and 
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the two editors of Horizon, Stephen Spender and Cyril Connolly, 
proposing nothing less than that the Government should form, sub- 
sidize and provide special facilities for an “official group of war writers.” 
“With the invasion of Russia,” the manifesto declares, “it is no longer 
possible for anyone to stand back and call the war an imperialist war. 
For every writer, the war is a war for survival. Without victory our 
art is doomed.” (“Why,” queries the writers of this document, in fa- 
miliar accents, “are there no novels of value about the building of 
shadow factories, the planning of wartime services, the operation of, 
shall we say, an evacuation scheme: Why are there no satires on 
hoarders, or the black market? Why no novels of army life?”) Two 
“principles” were therefore put forward: the first, “Creative writers 
must receive the same facilities as journalists,” and the second, “Crea- 
tive writers should be used to interpret the war world so that cultural 
unity is re-established and war effort emotionally co-ordinated.” {My 
italics.] No plainer statement of the attitude and function of what I 
have called the “collaborationist” writer could be made. 

In such a document as this there are two elements. Besides the more 
obvious attitude towards the writer as a functionary, there is the self- 
interested motive of the professional writer to secure for himself a 
privileged position in the hierarchy of the collective. And in this con- 
nection it seems by no means inappropriate that the quality of dilet- 
tantism noticeable in the editorial policy of Horizon should have pro- 
ceeded with an over-insistent concern for the Artist. To confer from 
above a privileged status upon the writer can only have the effect of 
separating him from responsible participation in the spiritual crisis of 
his time, and while it withdraws him from his place, whatever that may 
happen to be, in society, it either leaves him suspended in a cultural 
vacuum or, which is far more likely, places him at once within the 
radius of the State power. (But it is likely that the demand itself is 
the result of such a situation on the Artist’s part.) Appropriately, then, 
this attitude to the Artist itself is seen to possess two aspects. The 
one, which is voiced most typically by Sir Osbert Sitwell, springs from 
what might be called Art-aristocratism, and issues in a demand that 
the Artist, as a superior being to the mass of philistines, be granted 
economic and political privileges: immunity, in particular, from those 
commonest miseries of existence today, poverty and participation in 
war. The other, of which something has been shown in the manifesto 
already referred to, is a by-product of the half-hearted literary Leftism 
still clung to by poets like Stephen Spender. Thus, in his short book, 
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Life and the Poet, Spender could find no more solid hope for the en- 
couragement of literature than in a pathetic plea to the Government 
to allow time and solitude, for writing, to poets in the Forces. There 
is an almost word-for-word similarity between the arguments of Sit- 
well, the art-aristocrat, and those of Spender, the Leftist, for the State 
protection of the Artist, in certain passages. “Imagine,” writes Sir 
Osbert, “how greatly a modern government would relish being able to 
waste several years of Shelley’s brief span by making him a fireman, 
or enjoy sending Keats, with his weak lungs, upon a gas course.” And 
Mr. Spender: “What would have happened to the Romantic Move- 
ment if Shelley, Byron, and Keats had been conscripted into the ar- 
mies fighting Napoleon?” The devastating replies which both their 
pleas provoked from very different quarters—Sir Osbert’s from the 
philistine and chauvinistic Sunday journalist, James Agate, and Mr. 
Spender’s from J. P. Hogan, writing cuttingly in the pacifist ADELPHI— 
were nothing if not well-merited. 

If the past five years, then, in their effect of forcing writers, if not 
into the press-gangs of a conscript army, then into an undignified col- 
laborationism and an only less barren rebelliousness, have been lean 
ones for literature, what else, one might ask, could have been expected? 
Although there has been a recent proliferation of “good” writing, a 
renascence of the little magazine, a raising, probably, of the standards 
of popular literary taste (witness the many mass-produced New Writ- 
mncs, Mopern Reapincs, etc., which flood the bookstalls), and a round 
crop of new, ephemeral reputations, literature has marked time to 
come into motion later, perhaps, when the impressions of these ca- 
tastrophic years have been absorbed and the issues posed by them clari- 
fied and solved in the minds of a few individual writers. Mr. John 
Lehmann’s defence (in Horizon) of the quality of English writing 
during the war years against Mr. Philip Toynbee’s slighting compari- 
son of it with French writing of the same period carries little conviction, 
since it is hardly more than a catalogue of books which have sold well 
and had good reviews, but no doubt some such defence was a political 
necessity, to save us from drawing the bewildering conclusion that 
literature might fare no worse in a country occupied by its own Gov- 
ernment—a thought which would be unsettling in the extreme. 


D. S. SAVAGE 








ALLEN TATE 659 
MR. DAVIDSON AND THE RACE PROBLEM 


ROM readers of Mr. Donald Davidson’s article on the race prob- 
EF... in the South, “Preface to Decision,” published in our Summer 
1945 issue, we have received a number of letters which could scarcely 
be described as moderate in tone or opinion. They range from the 
declaration that THe Sewanee Review has lined up with reactionary 
“forces of evil” to reactionary regret that we noticed the race problem 
at all, since the best way to deal with it is to pretend that it doesn’t 
exist. If THe Sewanee Review has a “policy” in this field, it holds 
that the two extreme views alluded to above are equally dangerous 
and irresponsible, and that, should they continue to prevail, there may 
be in the next ten years, if not before, a reign of terror, not only in the 
South but wherever Negroes are settled in large numbers. The “solu- 
tion,” Federal interference, which in such a crisis would inevitably 
be applied, would not be satisfactory to anybody, not even to the 
radical Negro leaders who give us reason to believe that they want the 
Federal Government to try a new Reconstruction, under which they 
expect their people to be given overnight a great deal more than the 
vast majority of Southern whites have been able to earn for them- 
selves. 

These possibilities and prospects go far beyond the range of editorial 
comment. What concerns us here is the extent to which a literary and 
critical journal, like THe Sewanee Review, must feel an obligation to 
deal directly with social, political, and economic problems. We see 
our obligation in terms of culture: what social doctrines and move- 
ments in our present society menace or support the rational adjustment 
of human affairs, or impoverish or enrich the high culture which it is 
our duty to create? 

From this point of view the two extreme positions on the race prob- 
lem which prevail today are equally menacing. There is the view 
that the Negro is scarcely human, and is incapable of improvement; 
he exists chiefly for the convenience of the white man. The Southerners 
who hold this view would contend, were they capable of contending, 
that society under a dynamic machine technology can remain static, 
and that the Negro’s relation to the Southern, or more generally the 
American, social structure need not change (if only the Yankees would 
let us alone). But since this relation is obviously changing (and since 
the Yankees are not going to let us alone), this view is at best ir- 
responsible; it ignores the realities of our present situation. ‘The other 
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extreme position, which has been recently set forth in the symposium, 
What the Negro Wants, is that the Negro possesses some mysterious 
source of power and virtue which makes him potentially superior to the 
white man; and this view has been strengthened by certain anthro- 
pologists (we hesitate to say, of the white race) who begin by arguing 
that there are no races, and end with the indirect conclusion that the 
Negro is superior to the American white. The radical Negro leaders 
feel that justice for the Negro ought to be special and distinct, as 
Negro injustice in the past has been: there is no indication that either 
the so-called white conservatives or the radical Negro leaders want the 
just society, in which neither the white man nor the Negro is penalized. 
It must be plain that the sentimental nihilism of the catastrophic 
Negro doctrines of revenge is the complement of the intransigence of 
the white stand-patters: both views are negative and anarchic. 

The policy of Tue Sewanee Review, then, in this field, is quite 
simply the correction of extremes; and for this purpose we shall publish 
on occasion articles and commentaries which seem to take a responsible 
view, whether they lean to the right or to the left. 

But since policy cannot act automatically, and is never better than 
the disposition of the men carrying it out, it is our duty to set down 
briefly a few simple ideas which will govern our editorial judgment in 
the South’s leading problem (for this problem touches every other). 
There are views expressed in Mr. Davidson’s article with which we 
disagree—for example, his belief that segregation was instituted mainly 
for the protection of the Negro, and his view that we may nullify at 
will the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution; but any responsible leader who ignores Mr. Davidson’s central 
argument ignores it at the peril of the South and the country. For 
Federal legislation, which in this matter must be backed by Federal 
arms, would solve the race problem by producing race war. Mr. David- 
son’s principle is simply that there is a point beyond which legislation 
cannot, without risk of violence, go against custom. Meanwhile, unless 
the South can produce the imagination and the courage to take the 
leadership from the false conservatives and the radicals of both races, 
there can be no other ultimate prospect than violence. 






























BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ABLATIVE ESTATE’ 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


If news about the conditions of life and of society that produce great 
poetry, or news conveying information whereby we might enjoy and 
estimate just what a great poet has to give to the world, were con- 
sidered important by any but a tiny minority, then the impact of these 
two books would be terrific. Here, fifty-nine years after Emily Dick- 
inson’s death, the daughter of the woman without whose labors Emily 
Dickinson might have remained unknown, draws aside the veil which 
has kept us from full knowledge of the circumstances under which 
Emily Dickinson’s legacy was given to the world, as well as of its 
nature. We are given, in Ancestors’ Brocades, a new picture not of 
Emily Dickinson herself, but of her life in relation to her family and 
environment; and of the family in relation to the young woman whose 
friendship in the last four years of the poet’s life proved decisive in 
regard to making the poems known after their author’s death. We 
now have an indisputabie picture of how Mabel Loomis Todd, coming 
as she had to Amherst from afar, and gifted with an ability to popu- 
larize the field of poetry as well as the equally strange field of her 
husband’s astronomic researches, devoted herself self-effacingly for 
years to the task of making Emily Dickinson’s poetry known; per- 
suading much older and warier Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who 
had been too conservative to think of publishing work he had secretly 
admired for years, to act as her co-editor and to find a publisher; we 
have the same woman laboring to assemble letters whose recipients 
made innumerable difficulties and even refused to permit their names 
to appear. Finally, we learn exactly why Mabel Loomis Todd aban- 
doned her labors after the third series of poems had appeared in 1896. 

Up to that time, except for a few talks before women’s clubs about 
Emily Dickinson, for which she was paid little, she had remained 
practically unrewarded for her efforts. Apart from a hundred dollars 


*AncesTors’ Brocapes; THE Literary Desut or Emiry Dickinson. By Millicent 
Todd Bingham. Harper and Brothers. 464 pages. 1945. $3.75. Borrs or MEtopy; 
New Poems or Emiry Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd and Millicent Todd 
Bingham. Harper and Brothers. 352 pages. 1945. $3.00. 
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or so which she had shared with Higginson, she had received nothing 
for copying, arranging, producing severa! hundred poems, as well as 
two volumes of letters. The profits, and they were not small, had 
gone to Emily’s sister Lavinia, a New England spinster and eccentric, 
who had been tireless in her early efforts to get the poems published. 
Mrs. Todd had spread the knowledge of these poems at the cost of 
considerable difficulty, but had not been paid. 

At this juncture, fate—in the shape of the New England conscience 
poised between God and Mammon, between aa inhumanly inflexible 
sense of justice and a selfishness so complete as to be diabolic—in- 
terposed. Austin Dickinson, Emily’s brother, sole surviving male of the 
family, whose life had been spent between his duties as trustee for 
Amherst College and his unavailing attempts to keep a long-standing 
feud between Lavinia and his wife Susan from breaking all bonds of 
decency, persuaded Lavinia to execute a deed giving to the Todds a strip 
of meadow, fifty-three feet wide and a few hundred feet long, and 
worth at best six hundred dollars, adjoining their own home. 

Lavinia, whose lack of knowledge concerning all business dealings 
was only equalled by her animal cunning, refused for a long time to 
sign this deed—and finally did sign it without the knowledge of her 
legal advisor, a certain Mr. Hills. Austin was prepared to go even 
further and give to Mrs. Todd his share of the Dickinson estate—but 
here Susan, his wife, a tavern-keeper’s daughter from Connecticut, 
who shrewdly knew her position and was prepared to enforce it, inter- 
vened. For the sake, presumably, of her daughter Martha, later on 
Mrs. Bianchi, and as such sole editress of Emily’s poems and letters, 
she effectively pointed out to Lavinia, who was utter liar and coward 
to boot, that unless she took effective steps to reclaim the strip of 
meadow, a public scene would be made—inasmuch as she herself had 
never relinquished her own claim to be sole proprietress of Emily’s 
poetic legacy. The deed to the meadow had been publicly registered 
only before the Todds departed on an important astronomical journey 
of observation of an eclipse in Japan; and Mr. Hills, as Lavinia’s legal 
advisor, had promptly informed her, on finding out about it from a 
notice in a newspaper, that he would have nothing more to do with 
her affairs. Where else then could Lavinia find support but in a law- 
suit claiming that the strip of meadow had been obtained from her 
by fraud, and by pretending on the witness-stand that she was too 
simple to know that she was actually giving it away? Although this 
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course involved perjuring herself, Lavinia was prepared to take it, in 
order to keep Sue quiet, and win back Mr. Hills. 

As Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Todd’s only daughter, finely observes, the 
situation that the Todds met on their return from japan had in it 
all the elements of Opéra-bouffe; and yet it was tragic. Austin was 
now dead, and could not interpose any longer between his wife and sis- 
ter. The victims of the tragedy were Mrs. Todd and her husband. 
Lavinia so successfully succeeded in perjuring herself that despite the 
witnesses whom the Todds had assembled on their side, the judge de- 
cided against them. The case was then carried to the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court; but that body decided that only a judge who had the 
parties actually before him could have rendered a correct decision, and 
therefore the lower court must be sustained. Henceforth the Todds 
were openly defrauders in the eyes of Amherst. They moved away, 
taking with them, in a casket, the unpublished Dickinson poems. This 
Mrs. Todd never again touched in her lifetime—nor would she even 
discuss the case, according to her daughter. However, we learn, from 
the pages of Ancestors’ Brocades, that Miss Amy Lowell met Mrs. 
Todd in 1923 and proposed, after hearing her talk, to write a book 
concerning Emily Dickinson in relation to her family—a plan not 
realized, as Miss Lowell died the next year. I can myself testify that 
this is a fact, as I recall hearing Miss Lowell speak about it. 

After Lavinia’s death in 1899, Sue and her daughter Martha (later 
on Mrs. Bianchi) became the sole proprietors having right to publish 
all of the Dickinson material. After the poetic renaissance of 1912- 
1915, public interest again became focused on Emily Dickinson— 
precursor of the Imagists as she was. But Mrs. Todd did not feel 
disposed to re-open her casket, and lifted no finger to correct Mrs. 
Bianchi, who not only spread abroad the legend of Emily’s lover, but 
who published three further collections of Dickinson material, poorly 
edited by herself. It is only through Mrs. Bingham, who inherited the 
casket containing the unpublished poems, and who has now sought 
not only to present them, but to defend her mother’s memory in the 
light of truth, that the world now knows exactly what happened in 
the case of Emily Dickinson’s literary legacy; and by implication, 
what sort of person Emily Dickinson really was in relation to her 
family, her background and the world. We have, through Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s devotion and patience and skill, found out how hard it has 
proven “to steer safely among Dickinsons,” to quote from a letter to 
Mrs. Todd written by Higginson, fifty-five years ago. 
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II 


‘The reason is, that Emily was primarily and greatly a poet; and if 
to produce a poet requires a miracle, to sustain a poet in the face of the 
world requires a still greater one. That poets have been produced 
on this planet of ours is a fact, which scientists so far are unable to ex- 
plain. That they frequently are produced by cultures on the point 
of decay, as end-products and memorials rather than as vivid monu- 
ments to vitality and progress, is also another possible fact. Even 
Homer came at the end, not the beginning of the heroic age; and from 
Homer down to the present, the poets have served as bridges over 
whose dead bodies mankind has marched from one era to another— 
makers of an intellectual continuity of combined thought and feeling 
that has been necessary (however great the suffering involved) and 
which may still claim scholars and philosophers as its interpreters. 
Emily Dickinson summed up the entire New England intellectual and 
spiritual curiosity and the intellectual independence of Emerson, the 
power to commune directly with Nature, on an exact scale of observa- 
tion displayed by Thoreau, the tragic and introspective fatalism of 
Hawthorne. She has even more than a hint of Melville’s vast rebel- 
lion against his own heritage of authority and New England theology; 
in fact her remark—in her second letter to Higginson—that her family 
were “religious, except me, and address an eclipse every morning whom 
they call their Father,” would have met approval from the creator of 
Captain Ahab. The only great literary creator of the time who stood 
outside the range of Emily Dickinson’s interest, was Whitman; and 
Whitman’s influence on American literature came very much later, and 
possibly indirectly, through France. 





She had not been long dead—and her poems had in fact only ap- 
peared in print for about five years—when the first indications of an- 
other approach to the vast gulf of ignorance and indifference and envy 
over which poetry must pass, were laid in The Black Riders by Stephen 
Crane. These first tentative outgropings which went into a new span- 
ning of that terrible abyss appeared in 1895, and their influence is pos- 
sibly not yet at an end. They derived from her—but they were not 
hers. They represented an approach from another direction, from 
another point of setting out. 

It is with dismay, therefore, that we learn from Mrs. Bingham 
how Emily Dickinson’s own poems were transmogrified in the process 
of editing by Mrs. Todd and by Colonel Higginson, before they 
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reached the public—and later on, in the Third Series, by Mrs. Todd 


alone. 
responsible: 


Let us take one instance, for which Mrs. ‘Todd was alone 


I heard a fly buzz when I died; 
The stillness round my form 
Was like the stillness in the air 
Between the heaves of storm. 


The eyes beside had wrung them dry, 
And breaths were gathering sure 

For that last onset when the king 
Be witnessed in his power. 


I willed my keepsakes, signed away 
What portion of me I 

Could make assignable—and then 
There interposed a fly, 


With blue, uncertain, stumbling buzz 
Between the light and me; 

And then the windows failed, and then 
I could not see to see. 


This, with the omission of the last stanza (Poems, Third Series, 
page 184), which still stands in Mrs. Todd’s revision as originally 
written, appears as follows in Emily Dickinson’s own manuscript 


(italics mine): 


I heard a fly buzz when I died; 
The stillness in the room 

Was like the stillness in the air 
Between the heaves of storm. 


The eyes around had wrung them dry, 
And breaths were gathering firm 

For that last onset when the king 

Be witnessed in the room. 


I willed my keepsakes, signed away 
What portion of me be 
Assignable—and then it was 

There interposed a fly. 


One is left so shocked by Mrs. Todd’s “revision” of Emily Dickin- 
son’s own words, that one wonders after all whether the lawsuit that 
ended her control over the Dickinson manuscripts, had not some ele- 
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mental justice behind it. The explanation, carefully given by Mrs. 
Bingham, and perfectly reasonable, is that Colonel Higginson himself 
not only sanctioned such tamperings with what he thought imperfect 
technique, but wanted to go even further into smoothing down the 
rough-hewn state of certain poems than Mrs. Todd. Mrs. Bingham 
gives ample proof that this was the fact. Although Poems: First Series 
and Poems: Second Series sold so well as to amaze the original pub- 
lishers, the critics, with the noteworthy exception of William Dean 
Howells, failed to see much reason why these poems should have been 
unearthed and published at all. They were shocked at what they 
considered to be slipshod technique. Two examples of contemporaneous 
criticism suffice: 


Had Miss Dickinson possessed the aptitude and the will to learn 
technical skill, she would have enriched the language with lyrics 
which would have endured to the end of time... . As it is, she 
has put upon paper things which will delight the few, but which 
will hold their place upon sufferance, and as showing what she 
might have been rather than what she was. 


Madder rhymes one has seldom seen—-scornful disregard of poetic 
technique could hardly go farther—and yet there is about the 
book a fascination, a vision that enthralls you. . . 


Both these reviews, be it noted, were written by poets highly ad- 
mired in their own day, but now completely forgotten. 

It is an undoubted fact that the revelation of Mrs. Todd’s (and 
Colonel Higginson’s) interference with the texts of some of the finest 
poems in the English language, raises an extremely difficult ethical 
problem. It is true that both thought they were doing a service to 
Emily’s memory by smoothing down the assonanced type of rhyme 
which she favored, and no doubt deliberately practiced. It is also true 
that Emily herself left many of the poems in the partly finished state 
in which she had made a final choice among epithets. (“For several 
years the lexicon was my only campanion,” she wrote to Higginson.) 
It is also true that she took liberties with grammar, that she wrote, for 
example, perpetually, “lain” for “laid”—as in’ the famous line, “In- 
dolent housewife, among daisies lain,’—a procedure which Higginson 
for once tolerated, while Mrs. Todd did not. It is true that Mrs. 
Todd, notably, had to introduce Emily Dickinson to a world indifferent 
to poetry—not to produce an edition which would delight only scholars 
by showing how prodigal Miss Dickinson had been in the employment 
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of her talent, and how she was still, in many ways, feeling her way 
to the last, among a vast variety of choices open to the amateur who 
writes without thought of an audience. All these things are true, and 
yet one regrets them. They, and the later tamperings with the text 
which Mrs. Bianchi sanctioned (Mrs. Bingham mentions a few of them) 
have presumably made a final edition of the authentic text of this 
poet forever impossible. 

But one remembers also the fact that Shakespeare’s texts were 
similarly mishandled by his folio editors; that Baudelaire’s book was 
condemned by the authorities of its day, and had to be withdrawn and 
modified; that Rimbaud never saw the words printed which now 
represent him to the world; that the same thing happened to Melville; 
and so on. The truth is, that the world has no place for real poets. A 
saint may live out his life in a cloister, but not a poet. A poet has to live 
in the world, while doing something that the world will only accept upon 
sufferance. Mrs. Todd along with Higginson in the first instance, and 
then on her own, provided the sufferance then necessary to make the 
poems “pubiishable.” That we have them at all is a miracle. That 
we know they were originally even more irregular to the academic 
taste, is inevitable—knowing as we do through them and the equally 
remarkable series of letters, the life and mind of Emily Dickinson. 


Ill 


We have, in Bolts of Melody, six hundred and sixty-eight additional 
poems in the exact state that Emily Dickinson left them—to compare 
with those published in the three series of Mrs. Todd and Colonel Hig- 
ginson, not to mention the three volumes which Mrs. Bianchi also 
published, which were mainly based on the poems Emily sent to her 
other “sister” Susan, or to Austin Dickinson. They are now arranged 
according to a scheme of Mrs. Bingham’s devising, a scheme which is 
excellent for showing the range of Emily Dickinson’s interests, and 
which culminates in the section called “An Ablative Estate,” an epithet 
Emily Dickinson applied to life. Mrs. Bingham has been at some 
pains, in each series, to print the early poems first. (The diflerences 
in date are derived from a comparison of Emily’s earlier and later 
handwriting.) The result is a book which contains many finished 
poems as fine as anything hitherto known to be by Emily Dickinson, 
along with a great many scraps and beginnings of poems. 

To say that the book is even would be an overstatement. Emily 
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Dickinson gained this much from Mrs. Todd’s editorship—for the edi- 
torship was really hers from the start, subject only to Higginson’s 
acquiescence or demur—that she never appeared in fragmentary guise, 
but only as a finished poet. Throughout her lifetime she had never 
appeared in print at all, though she spent twenty vears from the time 
of her first letter to Higginson hinting that she might at some time 
make her public début as a writer. Had he given her any encourage- 
ment, she presumably would have done so. That she gave directions 
for her poems to be destroyed after her death, is a legend easily dis- 
posed of by Mrs. Bingham. Nothing in her achievement is more 
humanly poignant than her perpetual toying with the idea that fame 
might be hers for the asking. As Mrs. Bingham says, finely and 
justly, concerning her attitude towards fame: “She was so conscious 
that she deserved it that she had to keep reminding herself continually 
of its futility—that her own approval was all that mattered.” This 
attitude is summed up in two stanzas which are now for the first time 
printed and which only she could have written: 


Fame of myself to justify! 
All other plaudit be 
Superfluous, an incense 
Beyond necessity. 


Fame of myself to lack, although 
My name be else supreme, 
This were an honor honorless, 


A futile diadem. 


As far as living went, she was content with what fate had assigned 
her. She inhabited an Eden, of whose delights she was perpetually 
conscious, an Eden guarded by the flaming swords first of her father 
(who must have been truly terrific) then of Lavinia—who no doubt held 
her as a better poet than Shakespeare and spoke of the publication 
of the poems as a “Joan of Arc Crusade,”—not to mention well-mean- 
ing brother Austin who had so much ado keeping his wife and 
sister from flying at each other’s throats. She did not even ask to see 
other people, and only if they came and were approved of in advance 
by her “guardians,” would she appear before them. In later years 
she did not even do that; when guests called (such as Mrs. Todd) 
they sat in the lighted living room and spoke to an unseen presence 
in the darkened hall beyond. If there had been, in her earlier years, 
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some actual lover met and then renounced (and it is difficult in the 
light of some of the poems not to suppose there might have been) the 
renunciation had been more valuable to her than marriage could ever 
have proven. What mattered were the lines that came to her every 
day, and were perpetually being written down on every scrap of paper 
that lay handy. ‘These—in their vast entirety—formed a perpetual 
dialogue which she held, according to Mrs. Todd’s first arrangement, 
with “Life, Love, Nature, Time and Eternity”—all manifestations of 
that Godhead who had made her and dowered her with the gift of words 
to be spent not on mankind, but on the narrow limits of a sleepy New 
England household. Mrs. Bingham, with a more elaborate arrange- 
ment of the poems than Mrs. Todd, has one that easily could be grouped 
more closely into her mother’s original scheme. 

Poem after poem, whatever its classification, falls into the ballad- 
rhythm that was natural to Emily Dickinson; a rhythm that, in her 
hands, does not become monotonous because of her really superb 
skill (which to her contemporaries looked like carelessness) in ex- 
ploring the resources of assonance. And poem after poem suggests 
that to one like her, poised between her own instant response to the 
slightest hints of vitality, and a self-enforced removal from the main 
current of events, which became ever more absolute, life must have 
been torture as well as ecstasy. Her greatest poems are those that 
look into, as well as beyond, the grave. The business of living re- 
sembled for her, more than any other poet, possibly, who ever existed, 
a perpetual dying. This grew upon her from the moment when in 
the midst of the Civil War, she first daringly wrote Higginson, assur- 
ing him that, “I made no verse, but one or two, until this winter, sir. 
I had a terror since September I could tell to none; and so I sing as 
the boy does of the burying ground, because I am afraid.” Was it the 
Civil War itself precipitated her poetry? I am inclined to think so. 
Keats had spoken to her of “dying into life.” Anyway this is what she, 
more than most poets achieved: 


"Twas like a maelstrom, with a notch 
That nearer every day 

Kept narrowing its boiling wheel 
Until the agony 


Toyed cooly with the final inch 

Of your delirious hem, 

And you dropped, lost, when something broke 
And let you from a dream 
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As if a goblin with a guage 

Kept measuring the hours, 

Until you felt your second weigh 
Helpless in his paws, 


And not a sinew, stirred, could help, 
And sense was setting numb, 
When God remembered, and the fiend 


Let go then, overcome; 


As if your sentence stood pronounced, 
And you were frozen led 
From dungeon’s luxury of doubt 


To gibbets and the dead; 


And when the film had stitched your eyes, 
A creature gasped “Reprieve!” 

Which anguish was the utterest then, 

To perish, or to live? 


THE ANARCHIC PRINCIPLE’ 


By MARGUERITE YOUNG 


History, according to Alex Comfort, is ignoble to those who view it in 
details rather than in generalities. In The Power House, he has viewed 
our present war, which is perhaps the result of our past war (the war 
of our lethargy), in its ignoble, riotous details. 

According to James Joyce, life, viewed in details, is as ignoble as 
history. Between Alex Comfort and James Joyce, I would make no 


*Tne Power House. By Alex Comfort. Viking. 446 pages. 1945. $3.00. Marpen 
Vorace. By Denton Welch. L. B. Fischer. 303 pages. 1945. $2.75. THe GoLpeNn 
Bow... By Feike Feikema. Webb Publishing Co. 226 pages. 1944. $2.50. Fire- 
MAN Fiower. By William Sansom. Vanguard Press. 236 pages. 1945. $2.50. THE 
Fotpep Lear. By William Maxwell. Harper’s. 310 pages. 1945. $2.50. Tue 
Guostiy Lover. By Elizabeth Hardwick. Harcourt, Brace. 278 pages. 1945. $2.50. 
East oF Mipnicut. By Forrest Rosaire. Knopf. 372 pages. 1945. $2.50. LooxInc 
FoR A Biuesirp. By Joseph Weschsberg. Houghton Mifflin. 210 pages. 1945. $2.50 
How Asour Tomorrow Morninc? By Helen Haberman. Prentice-Hall. 264 pages. 
1945. $2.50. Daysprinc. By Harry Sylvester. Appleton-Century. 294 pages. 1945. 
$2.75. 
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further comparison, since the former is not derivative from the latter. 
Their view of history, of life in fragments, however, seems the necessary 
result of what they have shared, as eccentric, imperialist creators, in 
common, a strictly empirical view of life which, though traditionally 
the death of imagination, as both have recognized, is accessible to the 
life of imagination. Laurence Sterne, in Tristram Shandy, Joyce in 
Ulysses, Alex Comfort in The Power House, all have employed, astutely 
and as a result of knowledges which preceded the act of artistic creation, 
the anarchic principle that reality is given to us only through our 
sensations, which may be, for that matter, defective, so that no ac- 
curate report can be made. The best of reality ts an opinion. Such 
writers, therefore, accurately report the evidence at hand, making no 
reference to any supposed ideal which they have not experienced in 
actuality. There are, from the sensationalist point of view, no such 
entities as universals in actuality; no bifurcation of the universe into 
two departments, change, changelessness; no being beyond that which 
exists in the spatio-temporal world; no hypothesis of floating ideas 
which are not the ideas of a specific mind but survive, like eyeless 
seraphim, in visionary vacuo. What higher reality is there, accord- 
ing to this unselective process, than that of particular things—for ex- 
ample, the French blue commode on which Sterne philosophizes, to the 
exclusion of idealism—or the green spawn on the sidewalk of Joyce’s 
Dublin—or the whicker of a motorcycle like, according to Alex Comfort, 
the ghostly reaper? Evidently, there is no possibility of introducing, 
into our human or subhuman spheres, the visions of eyeless seraphim, 
the mentality of the angel. The accident is the only absolute. The 
ornamentations of ancient idealism may be played with but, finally, 
seem less dynamic as subject of cosmological, psychological, and social 
exploration than a blackened man walking sideways like a crab. For 
Comfort, as for his distinguished predecessors and many a modern 
poet, the traditional image of mystical unity would provide too easy 
a solution to the complex problem of what it means to be human. 
What interests Comfort, rather, is a critical analysis of the trans- 
shifting sensible world, in all its half-realized, half-realizable particulars, 
which dissolve at a touch, which may be as papery as the faces of 
two dead German soldiers washed up from the winter sea. 

Caesar, to use a familiar example, crossed the Rubicon. Who now 
is Caesar—a name or an immortal substance, perhaps of the mind, 
perhaps of the alien universe? Caesar is now, from a harsh point of 
view, the substance diffused through worms, plants, animals, other 
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men, the ether. Alex Comfort, however, would carry the bitter analysis 
a step farther—to challenge Caesar in the very act of crossing the 
Rubicon. Could we have known Caesar then as a single entity? Must 
we not rather have known even then, all the ignoble details of history, 
inclusive of worms, shrunken spiders, gangrenous legs, acres of skulls? 

The Power House has for its base the fallibility and relativity of this 
world, as to physical, moral, and aesthetic qualities. Reality, our 
present history in detail, comprises, however, a vista chimerical enough 
to delight, once he has been accustomed to this immoderate climate, 
the hunter of the unicorn. What is necessary is only a closer reading 
than the average tepid novel requires, indeed, a microscopic reading, 
and a looking at grand objects through the wrong end of the telescope. 
The cobweb of railroad tracks, the dark trains which clash in the night, 
the face of the steeplejack falling as peacefully as if he fell into his bed 
—these comprise, in unknown aggregate, a more terrible, more potent 
mystery than battles between the good forces and the evil forces, 
which are advertised on the publisher’s dustjacket (doubtless to attract 
the fundamentalist). In fact, The Power House has the wonderful 
virtue of seeming just about as complex as experience, so that the appel- 
lation “fiction” might reasonably be dropped, unless the excuse is made 
that our life is itself, as we have conspired to live it, a fiction. The 
blind, instinctive life of man in an irrational world which he did not 
altogether design—this is the subject, at large, of The Power House. 
The view of life proposed is both humanistic and mechanistic. There 
are particles, fragments, details incongruous or momentarily congruous, 
accidents, anomalies, meetings, departures; but the transcendent unity, 
the revealed over-soul or rationale, is conspicuous by its absence from 
the ghostly picnic of, in this instance, war, what Richard Eberhart, 
another poet, has called most mournfully “the beautiful disrelations of 
the spiritual.” 

In such a war, one never sees his enemy, his enemy being, alas, 
everywhere, not even confined, to the bodies of two German soldiers 
washed up from a winter sea, not even confined to the name and fame 
of Hitler (rarely mentioned in this context). It is perfectly possible 
that we shall identify ourselves, in this relativist, behaviorist, humanist 
fiction, this extreme fiction, which is the fiction of our life, with the 
antithesis of what we believe ourselves to be—like the French officer, 
Vernier, dreaming that he is the German officer, Ritter, who allowed 
him to escape death. 


The complaint which may be made, at a superficial glance by the 
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hurried, fragmentary reader, that this writing is heavy with extraneous 
detail—children’s hands like pink rats’ claws against refugee train 
windows, for example, airplanes like gnats flying in bottles a thousand 
miles above the skyline, disembowelled morris chairs in the middle of 
bomb-torn streets, telephone books lustily blowing to nowhere—such 
a complaint does not take into consideration the exactitude of intention 
in each detail. Reality is made up, according to this view, not of the 
eyeless seraphim and super-men, but of the minor episodes, the objects 
like the greasemark for the head on the pillow, the fly suspended in a 
hollow glass, the “little worlds” which are unknowable, the fires like 
tumors licking on a field. 

After all, what Comfort is describing is the experience of the average 
man in war, an insanity, as in Vernier’s dream in which he feels in- 
explicably linked with the cold, unhappy figure of Ritter, his enemy, 
who liquidates an entire population in that dream. 

Of the other books to be considered, none has, by its very nature, so 
much scope as The Power House, though all or almost all present, at 
one level or another, the integration of riches. 


Denton Welch’s Maiden Voyage is beautiful, stylistically, deserving 
of Edith Sitwell’s laudatory preface—the saga of an English public 


school boy who goes off on a holiday from Homer to China, another 
epic. The writing is a glittering exploration of every highly sensitized 
detail in the boy’s path. For Welch, as for Comfort, life is something 
of the sensationalist’s phantasmagoria of lost events, though Welch 
lacks, as yet, those rivalries of diverse wisdoms to give his work both 
stature and complexity of meaning. The Golden Bowl, by Feika 
Feikema, is another lyric performance, a dexterous biography of the 
elemental forces which threaten a various pioneering population, among 
them, an albino. Much of the novel reads like a folk ballad, the medi- 
tative passages being underscored like the refrains of song. William 
Sansom’s Fireman Flower, a group of metaphysical short stories, com- 
poses a world both romantic and realistic, the psychological process 
which identifies itself with the cosmological process. 

The Folded Leaj, by William Maxwell, being the least pretentious 
of the books thus far considered, is the most baffling. Unlike the others, 
its speech is down to earth and average-minded. Indeed, there are 
acres of aridity—but, on every gray, leveled page, that sudden lumi- 
nosity of insight which compensates for aridity, which may be, in fact, 
its most characteristic pose. Maxwell follows in the wake, not of 
the extreme, but of the middle view, is a kind of milder Addison writ- 
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ing characters and type-studies, a kind of milder Goldsmith, writing of 
a deserted village, in fact, Chicago. The grayness, whether we like it 
or not, he proposes as that of life as it is lived in the Middle West, 
which he sees as “typical” rather than the anarchic flowering of imagi- 
nation and memory. Within its painstaking limits, however, the book 
comes to life, not wild but convincing, a mature if not a dynamic per- 
formance, and one deserving a respect for its researches into the life 
and time of two normal boys who are engaged in an unconsciously 
abnormal friendship. It should attract many readers. 

The Ghostly Lover, by Elizabeth Hardwick, is a more complex por- 
trayal of an equally unideal Kentucky life, more highly individualized, 
which casts its shadow everywhere. The novel is scrupulously well 
done. East of Midnight, by Forrest Rosaire, is similarly realistic, 
though less organic than cleverly staged, finally. Looking for a Blue- 
bird, by Joseph Wechsberg, is picaresque, an account of the adventures 
of a ship’s musician who met, during the course of his journeys, many 
subjects for caricature. Unfortunately, the picaresque must have a 
wilder drive than Wechsberg, in an autobiographical vein, imagines. 
How About Tomorrow Morning? by Helen Haberman, is a novel which 
satirizes advertising. She utilizes advertising and mercantile interests 
to account for the shadings of human character. An eighteenth-cen- 
tury stunt, but it fails, since satire, to be effective, must be intellectual. 
Dayspring, by Harry Sylvester, depicts a young Eastern anthropologist’s 
experiences among the Penitents of New Mexico. The best scene in the 
book shows, not flagellation and other exotic items, but a group of 
gray-frocked Catholic priests playing at cards. Ace, it seems, even 
when the players are priests, takes all. 


ANOTHER AESTHETIC PEEP-SHOW: 


By MARSHALL McLUHAN 


The almost lethal proliferation of books of this sort calls for some 
comment. Ostensibly proffering a guide for the perplexed, Mr. Gaunt 
serves up for the thousandth time the familiar mots and eccentricities 
of the rebel painters and writers of nineteenth century France and Eng- 


*Tue Agstuetic Apventure. By William Gaunt. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 260 
pages. 1945. $3.00. 
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land. No interpretation is attempted, no insight achieved. Put be- 
tween the covers of THe Reaper’s Dicest the tone and attitude of 
Mr. Gaunt would cause no incongruity. It is to be suspected that this 
book, like the current movie of Dorian Gray, was produced not with- 
out an eye to the perky diabolics of the New York “Athenians.” With 
heroic supererogation they have revived “decay,” and Mr. Gaunt has 
popularized the notorious. 

His exhibit of the esthetes begins with Baudelaire and Gautier 
rather than with the Marquis de Sade, and ends with Roger Fry. 
While Mr. Gaunt is aware that all the big game is French, his space 
is mainly given to Swinburne, Rossetti, Pater, Ruskin, Moore, Whist- 
ler, and Wilde. ‘The two last, and their lawsuits, occupy a large sec- 
tion. But most of the familiar names from Gleyre to James Thomson 
get a paragraph or more. 

Since this book can be recommended to no serious reader, it is only 
fair to give some samples of the stiffly formulated method. Here is 
“Verlaine, squinting and villainously ugly, his suppurating limbs wrap- 


ped in vile rags”: 


How Quaker Elizabeth Robins shrank in terror and repugnance 
from the satyr-like face so unpleasantly close at a London dinner- 
table. How upset Mr. Murdoch of the school at Lymington, 
Hants, would have been had he known the full story of the frog 
who taught French to his young and innocent pupils. 


The weary flippancy of these stale juxtapositions, the calculated 
snicker, the poor dregs of Strachey’s carbonated wine, for what audience 
were these wobbly pirouettings intended? With equal deftness Mr. 
Gaunt introduces Rimbaud in the same place: 


Rimbaud has left an even stronger impression. With talents al- 
together unusual, he was in many respects a typical adolescent 
whose characteristics were enlarged as if under a magnifying 
glass. At the age of sixteen, tall raw-boned, dirty-minded, arrogant, 
boorish, with a head full of words and magnificiently defiant ideas 
and with a precocious pipe between his teeth, he might have been 
a clever schoolboy oversize. But he was more than that. He had 
a genius not easy to explain (page 148). 


The caveat of the last sentence is typical of the profundity’ which 
Mr. Gaunt holds in reserve while engaged in the main business of 
providing the picturesque. As this passage indicates, the author never 
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comes to grips with his material. He parades a few simple counters 
before his readers—bourgeois respectability, conventional morality, 
artist-cum-dandy rebellion, the insatiable appetite of the sensitive for 
defiance and physical and moral squalor. No further diagnosis is 
even suggested. The extraordinary aesthetic insights of Whistler’s Ten 
O’Clock are banished as “flagrantly unhistorical and frivolously super- 
ficial.” There follows an astonishing charge: “it is from this time that 
a gradual but continuous dwindling of the prices of modern pictures 
set in. A graph would show. .. .” Let all serious artists gnash their 
teeth at Whistler as they contemplate Mr. Gaunt’s graph. 

Mr. Gaunt seems to indicate his own opinions when he remarks: 
“A Marxian observer of the nineties would note the narrow boundaries 
of Art for Art’s Sake—the artist’s complete absorption in his own 
sensations, his lack of interest in humanity... .” If anything could be 
more superficial than Mr. Gaunt’s view of the aesthetic “adventure” 
(the phrase suggests Treasure Island) then it is the Marxist concept 
of humanity and art. The meager and famished succubus of that 
bloodless dialectic has wasted the Western World while denying any 
significance to the profound vision of evil which energized the greatest 
of French centuries. The agonized craving for the humiliation of 
physical and moral squalor was born in the sensitive of the nineteenth 
century from a persistent vision of its swinish complacency. What 
was prophetic in Baudelaire or Verlaine or even Wilde is the com- 
monplace of the 1940’s. Our noses have been violently pushed amidst 
the very roots of evil and anybody whose nose reports nothing of that 
to him today is at best an intellectual zombie. 

In offering the personal and vicarious misery of great men as a 
spectacle for the idly curious, Mr. Gaunt poses as the most frivolous 
of writers. The only justification for undertaking such a work as this 
is to appraise the immediate past in such a way as to freshen con- 
temporary minds for new effort, to awaken impulse. Mr. Gaunt is 
merely parasitic on the past. But serious studies of the aesthetic 
“adventure” are badly needed. A genuine appraisal of nineteenth cen- 
tury artists and their public would have to consider the differences be- 
tween “open” and “closed” societies, including the loss of the organic 
community in which highly conscious reflection in art and philosophy 
was both nourished from the general society and in turn nourished 
that society without breach of continuity of experience. Perhaps Bach 
was the last example of such an artist. 

The public is famished, cut off from all contact with intelligible be- 
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ing by abstract technology and the cadres of collective production and 
consumption. Yet the same public craves the very “material” joys 
which the artist achieves without benefit of gadgets. The public is 
foiled of the “sensual” gratifications which the artist achieves because 
he is spurred by an intellectual appetite. The public is taught to value 
individuality and sees that the artist is almost alone in possessing it. 
Exasperation is the first result. Promiscuous imitation of the artist by 
nursemaids, bond salesmen, and millionaire bohemia is the next. 

Obviously, all is not well with the artist either. He has been cut 
adrift from any conceivable context, and made a custodian of values, 
a priest of culture only by default of philosophy and religion. As 
society plunges deeper into the chavs of matter, the artist as creator is 
increasingly invoked as saviour and restorer of values. Not that he is 
happy in these réles. Cut off from the materials and “subjects” ordi- 
narily provided by communal life, cut off from the ontological nourish- 
ment ordinarily provided by a full-bodied philosophical speculation, 
the artist necessarily becomes his own object. His own subsconscious 
becomes object in a way which is finally viable only for the infused 
wisdom of a St. Augustine. Thus the profoundest intuitions of artistic 
introspection when brought to the conscious level of art are shattered 
as animals which live in the deep when dragged to the surface. It is 
no wonder that the surface of the greatest modern art is always ex- 
plosive, agitated, hard to focus. Obviously, to explore subjects of this 
sort more equipment is required than is ever met with in one man. 
But the effort hasn’t even begun. Yet it is inseparable from the busi- 
ness not of saving but of rediscovering civilization. 


BAROQUE-ROCOCO’ 
By ADRIENNE KOCH 


Were moral virtues, as commonly understood, part of the story of 


Mr. Santayana’s life, one could wholeheartedly praise the subdued and 


chastened ego manifested there. Amiable, enthralled and yet cool, 
his temperament cannot endure the weight of reflexive elation. Not 


*Tue Mippte Span (Vol. II of Persons anv Praces). By George Santayana. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 187 pages. 1945. $2.50. 
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that the ego is neutral to Santayana or to his philosophy. On the con- 
trary, it is ever-present in sense, as sense is in the character of real 
events, real persons and places. In each outward sign, the ego has 
earlier taken hold and cried, “Halt”; in each trance of the memory— 
aesthetically recreating the incompletely lived past—the ego drinks a 
deeper draft of evanescent experience, appearing the while oblivious 
of itself. Self and not-self, man and the cosmos are thus ideally com- 
mingled, and through the record of persons and places Mr. Santayana 
has artfully suggested himself. This is biography in that moral mode 
which Santayana has brought to modern philosophy. It is natural 
and ideal, personal and objective, detached and irrationally devoted, 
animalism and scepticism in one. The realms of essence and matter 
(in Santayana’s sense of the terms) meet here in poetic preoccupation 
with personal “truth.” At last we find Santayana at home, in a world 
of his own creating. 

It may be because of the loneliness which is the burden of a unique 
imagination, that The Middle Span is haunted by the shadow of a man 
déraciné. In this respect, Santayana, poet laureate among contempo- 
rary philosophers, becomes less than his stylized, professional writings 
had led his admirers to believe he would be. He seems a little out at 
the elbow on the Harvard campus. He admits he is baffled by Ger- 
many. Intrigued by visits to France, he knows the shallowness of 
intellectual causerie and café-bred impressionism. Attracted by Lon- 
don, he sadly confesses that he is drawn to what is exactly opposite to 
his own nature, and that in striving to fit in, he can achieve, at best, a 
second-hand imitation of healthy English dogmatism. Not truly at 
home, therefore in London, in Boston, or in his native Avila, even the 
cosmic at-homeness of a stout-hearted stoic is denied to Santayana, for 
he is too exacting in his knowledgeable tastes to suffer happily the 
variegated manifestations of the brotherhood of man. Sampling and 
savoring with lucid restraint, Santayana deserts his finicky critique of 
men and cities only for the over-appreciation of his “young” friends 
(who are essentially boring) and for the under-appreciation of aca- 
demic colleagues (who must have been more than he allows them). Yet 
even in the midst of enthusiasm or vindictiveness, one is conscious of 
the author’s censor, just barely hidden beneath the surface of each 
line, and somehow painfully embarrassed at the rude assertion of his 
own “lower” nature. 

Santayana creates the illusion, in this autobiography, of having seen 
himself in the round, perpetually. He appears to be both more aware 
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of his weaknesses and better able to describe them qualitatively than 
could any outsider. By thus reversing the usual character of leniency, 
the unreal interlude between his youth and his age is loosened from 
conventional moorings. Narrative and chronology, in the ordinary 
sense, are informally ignored, the better to encourage the reminiscence 
of a philosophical spirit with “a capacity to worship and a capacity to 
laugh.” 

Either for this or other reasons, bafflement comes and goes, between 
page and chapter, transmitted to the reader sometimes by what is ex- 
plicitly said, sometimes by what Santayana prefers to leave explicitly 
unsaid. One hesitates, not quite knowing why, to frame the usual 
judgments about the lack of pride which permits this poet-philosopher 
to be bullied, taunted, and used as polite auditor by the extraverted 
sportsman, the second Earl Russell (“Bertie” Russell’s elder brother, 
now dead). To what ethos should one apply for a sage who once said 
he would have been the same “no matter under what sky I might have 
been born”? The usual responses, the usual opinions are equally echoes 
of a universe not his own. Rarely has a philosopher sympathized so 
bloodlessly and with such cunning knowledge with the motives of the 
women he knew, all women of considerable duplicity and style. Yet 
he is unquestionably not engaged by them, except in their aesthetic 
and moral individuality, or in their totality, as a distinct sex. Susana, 
his sister, is placed on the same pitiless surgical table, as is his near- 
cousin in Spain, who, out of a gentle lassitude, cultivates “designs” on 
him, as are the Boston “ladies” presented to him as excellent choices 
for marriage—the latter an idea upon which Santayana hardly com- 
ments, except to speculate that were he to have wed, he would have 
required a wife both Catholic and Spanish in some heterodox way! 
Finally, in an altogether different direction, how can the stern judge 
of his own shortcomings permit himself the affected pose of wise dis- 
crimination in political affairs—a realm, rightly or wrongly, irrelevant 
to Santayana’s interests, and generative of a heat he is clearly not fitted 
to survive. 

Here and there, between the true deep and cultivated depths of 
Santayana’s introspective musing, are shoals of an alarming shallow- 
ness. The reader, likely to tire of gossip about “younger Harvard 
friends” and the habit of contemplative portraiture applied unspar- 
ingly to worthy and unworthy alike, may suddenly realize that the 
philospher has put his best life into his books—his great Life of Rea- 
son, his Scepticism and Animal Faith, and parts of the more inbred 
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Realms of Being. ‘The flesh and blood of the aesthete, engrafted and 
circulating in these inspired created beings, are deficient in his auto- 
biography which only breathes fully when passages of insight or rea- 
son plagiarize the accents of his own structured philosophical organon. 

There is revelation in Santayana’s statement that the baroque and 
rococo cannot be foreign to his “Spanish” nature: “They are pro- 
foundly congenial and Quixotic, suspended as it were between two 
contrary insights: that in the service of love and imagination nothing 
can be too lavish, too sublime, or too festive; yet that all this passion 
is a caprice, a force, a contortion, a comedy of illusions.” They are 
indeed the contrary impulses of Santayana’s unhappy self, which would 
celebrate the ritual of love, without loving, and simultaneously stand 
aside, face averted in the twisted smile of full’ understanding: that 
what is nature is not this, and what is not natural is neither rooted 
nor profound. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Title-page and Index for Volume LIII will be distributed 
with our January 1946 issue. 





